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INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ON 
SLOVAK LIFE 


Dr. Francis HruSovsky 


Actual living conditions of the Slovak immigrants in 
the new world, especially in the United States of America, 
were very much different from those in his homeland which 
was under the domination of Hungary until the end of the 
first world war. The natural temperament of the average 
Slovak was determined, to some degree, by the circum- 
stances of his life in a land that had been under foreign 
rule for centuries. Economically, the native of Slovakia 
found life hard and difficult; socially, his lot was unpro- 
gressive; politically, freedom and equality had no practical 
meaning for him. His energies were drained by the relent- 
less struggle for survival. Not infrequently, he suffered 
from want; his entire life was spent in misery and poverty. 
The downtrodden Slovak peasant, though inwardly protest- 
ing against social inequality and injustice, had not suffi- 
cient strength and vitality to break the chains of his servi- 
tude. He resigned himself to his misfortune, concluding 
that unkind fate decreed that misery was to be his natural 
lot on earth. 


Under such adverse circumstances, it was extremely 
difficult to arouse and maintain a feeling of Slovak national 
patriotism; and it was doubly difficult to organize a Slovak 
society that would espouse the idea of Slovak nationalism, 
because the average Slovak was hampered at every step 
by his enemies who tenaciously held to the age-old concept 
of Magyar feudalism, a way of life that was contrary to 
the idea of Slovak nationalism. Every Slovak knew that he 
was not a Magyar but a Slovak; yet, this consciousness of 
nationalism was never allowed to develop freely. Patriotism 
and loyalty in the Hugarian State was only one: all had 
to acknowledge their adherence to the Crown of St. Stephen 
and Magyar hegemony. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the peasant in Slovakia had no clearcut understanding of 
the meaning of nationalism; that he failed to aspire to na- 
tional emancipation is manifestly an indication that he 
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failed to grasp the glorious meaning of having one’s own 
government in power and one’s own native language as the 
official tongue of the land. And, hence, at first, the average 
Slovak was not inclined to participate in political gather- 
ings that were designed to bring his own country ultimate 
freedom and democracy. 

Weighed down by the burdens of life as an oppressed 
human being, the Slovak’s patience and endurance were 
truly remarkable. In the long succession of centuries of 
political servitude and tyranny, he had become resigned to 
his unchanging misery, injustice, humiliation and serfdom, 
for to him it seemed that this was decreed by fate, or a 
higher power. 

This was, then, the average Slovak immigrant who 
came to America. Imagine how great was his amazement 
upon discovering that living and social conditions in the 
New World were so diametrically different from his life 
in the land of his birth, his Slovakia beneath the Tatras. 

He was amazed by the vast difference between life at 
home in Slovakia and here in America and the unlimited 
opportunities offered the immigrant, provided he was will- 
ing to work. And since hard work was practically second 
nature to the Slovak immigrant, he found his new home 
to his liking. At home, his sphere of activity had been 
limited, while here, in his new home land, unlimited oppor- 
tunities presented themselves on all sides, so that a man 
of intelligence, ingenuity and industry just could not fail 
to become a success in America. At home, the Slovak could 
only hope to eke out a bare existence with hardly a chance 
for improvement; here in America he could look forward 
to a steady improvement of his social conditions. Here, in 
the new world, his progress was not impeded by circum- 
stances, on the contrary, the conditions for his advance- 
ment exceeded his fondest dreams. 

No doubt the primary motive for Slovak emigration 
was to seek a solution for financial difficulties; the Slovak 
went abroad chiefly to secure economic advantages which 
were lacking at home. He envisioned the day when he would 
rise above his lowly station in life with the help of his in- 
creased earning power. Hence, there was no job, no matter 
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how strenuous or dangerous, that he shirked so long as it 
promised him immediate returns. There is little doubt that 
the Slovak immigrant in America worked harder than he 
had ever worked at home, but this was a sacrifice well 
worthwhile, in his estimation, if it helped his loved ones 
in the old country and improved his own condition. 

America attracted the simple peasant from the hills 
and villages throughout Slovakia. He was uneducated, 
though generally not illiterate, but equipped with the na- 
tural gifts of remarkable stamina, courage, ingenuity, in- 
dustry and native intelligence. Possessing unusual powers 
of observation, sound judgment and ability to assimilate 
new ways of life, as well as being blessed with a good 
moral training, the Slovak found America a fertile field 
for his endeavors. He learned much in the new land of free- 
dom and opportunity; and though he received much from 
it, he also gave much in return. He put his heart and will 
in his work, employed his mind in developing new tech- 
niques, spared no effort, time and energy to produce an 
unending stream of goods for human consumption and 
welfare. Thus, the Slovak, who had been held in political 
bondage and who had lapsed into a state of social and eco- 
nomic retrogression, suddenly found a dynamic release for 
his pent-up energies in a land that was forever dedicated 
to freedom and equality, a land which offered him constant 
inspiration for his enterprising spirit and proved to be a 
never-ending source of visions of a great destiny. The de- 
mocratic atmosphere of America was to him a tonic, an 
elixir of magical powers that turned him into a veritable 
giant who feared no undertaking, avoided no difficulty. 
Consequently, many of his kind, working doggedly and per- 
sistently with indomitable energy, achieved SN: 
success in America. 

The typical American immigrant from Slovakia was 
confronted with the difficulties of language, strange cus- 
toms and new surroundings, and the immediate necessity 
of employment. After securing a job, he quickly adjusted 
himself to his new environment, acquired valuable expe- 
riences over a period of years, steadily increased his earn- 
ings and saved his money. He soon perceived that he, too, 
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was a human being with natural aspirations, desires and 
ideals which he knew could be realized if he worked for 
their attainment. It was in America that he found himself 
as an individual, not only with civic responsibilites, but 
with personal rights as well. As a full-fledged naturalized 
citizen of his adopted country, he became acutely aware 
of his added dignity as a free man. This both satisfied him 
and also aroused in him the determination to emulate his 
fellow-citizens in the fullest appreciation of his precious 
inheritance. Of course, there were some unfortunate ex- 
ceptions to the general response of the typical Slovak to 
his American surroundings; but on the whole, the great 
majority reacted favorably to the stimulating influences of 
a democratic way of life in the United States. 

Life’s vicissitudes make human existence a constant 
struggle with obstacles strewn on the path that leads to 
the ultimate goal. The Slovak has never been without hard- 
ships and, therefore, he has never been afraid of the fu- 
ture. At home, all his efforts to overcome the handicaps 
of his lowly station in life were to no avail. He was doomed 
to remain in the same social caste into which he was born. 
If he was born in poverty, he was destined to a lifelong 
struggle for a mere livehood. There was no opportunity for 
him to rise above his station, being inextricably bound by 
ties of an outmoded feudal system which kept him hope- 
lessly mired in a bog of caste-privileged society. But his 
patient endurance and pertinacity, his indefatigable indus- 
try, which had helped him to survive under the most ad- 
verse conditions, served him well in the new land; and his 
ingrained habits of determination, dependability and native 
ingenuity were qualities which gave him the impetus to 
succeed when he was suddenly thrust into the fresh atmos- 
phere of American free enterprise and democracy. The 
amazing discovery that he was on a plane of political and 
social equality with men of more than a score of nationa- 
lities, enjoying freedom under one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, made him feel that he had accomplished something 
worthwhile; and the consciousness of his abilities and a- 
chievements inspired him to work even harder to advance 
further on the road to Americanization, a process that 
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brought out the native powers of the Slovak to adopt him- 
self to new surroundings and to assimilate without losing 
his identity as a new American of Slovak ancestry. 

The immigrant Slovak’s contacts with men of various 
races made him conscious of his own distinctness as a na- 
tional figure, for he was unable to converse with them and 
he did not understand their ways. This factor affected him 
in two ways: 1) he was inclined to keep aloof from “strang- 
ers’ and, 2) he was instinctively drawn to follow Slovaks 
who spoke his language and who knew his ways. Thus, it 
was but natural for him to draw closer to men of his own 
kind for companionship and understanding. 

All Slovak immigrants came together wherever they 
went, being drawn to each other by their common longing 
for the homes they had but recently left behind across the 
sea. Following the example of other nationalities, they or- 
ganized societies and founded churches that soon became 
the centers of their activities. This association kept them 
closely united and helped them to protect and enhance 
their common interests. Moreover, the feeling of national 
consciousness grew stronger among them as they sought 
refuge and comfort in these islands of Slovak memories 
and realities in the midst of a sea of representatives of 
every nation on earth. 


Slovaks in their homeland could not publicly express 
their national aspirations without reprisals, but here in 
America they were free to profess their patriotism and 
write about their ideals of nationhood. Every American of 
Slovak parentage could acknowledge his Slovak heritage 
publicly, and no one took it amiss, nobody was suspicious 
of his motives, no one insulted him for it. Moreover, his 
fellow-citizens of other national origins, in business and 
politics, accepted the new Americans as equals without re- 
gard to national origins. 


A Slovak immigrant who became a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen soon realized that he not only had civic respon- 
sibilities but personal rights, too, and the fact that he did = 
not have to renounce his Slovak heritage as such, while 
pledging loyalty to his new homeland, became the source 
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of his national pride of being a descendant of Slovak an- 
cestors who had not been able to call their ancient hearths 
their own for many centuries. They cherished the national 
traditions of their forefathers and soon gave voice to them 
in this new land of freedom. 


In a comparatively short time, the Slovak in America 
‘realized that he, too, could voice his opinions freely, that he 
could have convictions without fear of repression. Slovak 
organizations gave him ample opportunities to express him- 
self; and his newspapers were for him mediums of infor- 
mation, instruction and inspiration. These constituted the 
keystone of Slovak unity for all fellow Americans of Slo- 
vak ancestry. From the standpoint of individual advance- 
ment, any Slovak, no matter how humble his origin, could 
air his views in his own newspapers. This was a veritable 
school for many simple, uneducated Slovaks who became 
well-informed and law-abiding citizens of their adopted 
‘country, but who, nevertheless, spoke proudly of their na- 
tive Slovakia, the land in which they had been born, the 
land of their forefathers. 


The Slovak immigrant found it impossible to forget 
the land of his birth; he fondly recalled the scenes of his 
childhood, and often spoke of the relatives and friends be- 
yond the sea. This was perfectly natural, for despite the 
hard lot and misery of his original home, yet he longed to 
be with his parents and friends, if only for a little while. 
He could see the village church with its cross uplifted to 
the sky, as an eternal sign of salvation, a symbol of the 
deep faith in God that was in his soul, a symbol at once 
of his own pain and suffering, of his strength and hope. 
The church, located in the center of Slovak village life, 
with spires rising high above the simple peasant huts in 
whose shadow they reclined, stood out in sharp relief in 
his memory, for religion was the keystone of his existence. 
The church was his fortress in time of danger, his solace 
in time of grief, his hope in time of despair. Without his 
church, his village priest, without prayer, his life would, 
indeed, be empty and forelorn. The Slovak has been able 
to bear life’s burdens because he staunchly believes in Di- 
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vine Providence and because he seeks resources in prayer 
at all times. 

Abroad, in foreign lands, the church with its Slovak 
prayers and hymns, has been the bulwark of the Slovak 
immigrant. It has been his anchor on a foreign shore, a 
compass in an uncharted sea. Because the church is all im- 
portant in his life, the Slovak has invariably built a church, 
then school. With a strong religious and social foundation, 
the Slovak in America maintained his national character and 
expanded his cultural endeavors as the years went by. It 
was his faith that kept him loyal to his sacred traditions, 
preserved his language, and made him cherish his nationa- 
lity. On Sundays, he joined his fellow countrymen in Slovak 
prayers and hymns; this, perhaps, more than any other 
single factor, perpetuated the most sacred and treasured 
memories of Slovakia. 

Imposing Slovak churches, modern parish and school 
buildings, and office buildings of the Slovak societies aré 
concrete expressions of the deep religious convictions and: 
cultural aspirations of the Slovak immigrant. They are 
monuments of self-sacrifice and devotion to time-honored 
institutions, permeated with the same fervent spirit of his 
forefathers who cherished their Christian traditions be- 
neath the Tatras since time immemorial. 

At home, unfortunately, genuine Slovak societies and 
organizations did not exist, and the few that functioned 
were primarily designed to serve elements and interests 
that were alien to the Slovak cause. Even the church, in 
some instances, became an agency for these forces. But’ in 
America, Slovak churches, organizations and schools be- 
came the centers of Slovak national culture. Moreover, the 
spark of nationalism which was barely kept alight at home, 
burst into a bright flame in the new land of freedom. The 
Slovak immigrant caught the spirit of American democracy 
whose blessings he had personally experienced in his daily 
life. He accepted these with a deep sense of gratitude. He 
was proud of his new status of citizenship, and now that 
he was content, he yearned to have his folks back home 
enjoy these self-same rights and advantages of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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Slovak poets and writers, keenly aware of this stifling 
atmosphere in which their people were slowly expiring, 
made every effort to arouse the masses out of their lethar- 
gy. Although their voices were unheeded in their native 
land, where the people were submissive and demoralized. 
nevertheless, a small but determined minority of patriotic- 
minded Slovaks organized political clubs to fight for their 
nation’s inherent rights and to formulate a program for an 
active political movement. The Slovaks had leadership, but 
failed to support their leaders efficiently, and on various 
occasions some of their leaders joined the opposition to 
work against the best interests and welfare of their nation. 

Before the first World War Slovakia’s national life was 
caught in a nut-cracker net-work of political and social 
intrigue and seemed doomed. National extinction was, in- 
deed, a grave danger which had to be averted. The Slovaks 
were helpless in the face of the opposition which prevented 
them from developing their native culture and realizing 
their right to self-government and independence. Internally, 
the Slovak nation was vitally sound—physically, biological- 
ly and morally it was sound—and it possessed untapped 
-natural resources, but needed an external force to set it 
free. And this dynamic force came from America. 

Actual statistics are not available to indicate to what 
extent the American Slovaks influenced various develop- 
ments in their ancient homeland, but, perhaps, in the fu- 
ture this vital information will be gathered and compiled 
in order to determine approximately, if not precisely, to 
what measure they affected the social and political pro- 
gress of their native country. 

Even without this material, however, we are able to 
mention the beginnings of the movements that were in- 
spired and inaugurated by the Slovaks in America. Natural- 
ly, a considerable number of Slovak emigrants returned 
home after spending severai years abroad. These had ful- 
filled their goal to attain sufficient funds for their parti- 
cular needs; but a large number, the majority as a matter 
of fact, remained in America and made their permanent 
home in the land of their adoption. These had overcome 
the almost irresistable desire to return to their native land 
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and, though they never returned, during their entire life- 
time they nevertheless maintained close contact with their 
relatives and friends in Slovakia. Even those, who broke 
their ties with Europe irrevocably, still remained in touch 
with their fellow-countrymen and, consequently, made some 
contribution to the Slovak cause indirectly. Actual instances 
of individuals who broke completely with their past and 
lost contact with their fellow Slovaks in America were so 
rare that they can be discounted in our attempts to evalu- 
ate the destiny of the Slovaks in America and to arrive 
at a realistic analysis of the influence of American Slovaks 
on Slovak life in the country of their birth. 

The American phase of Slovak life, with its democratic 
texture and blend, effected several significant changes on 
home life in their native land. Since the impelling force of 
their emigration in many cases was economic, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that corresponding returns from their 
labors abroad became the direct and immediate source of 
a relatively large national income in Slovakia. The amount 
of new capital that was brought in by returning Slovak 
emigrants is, perhaps, impossible to determine even ap- 
proximately, but the fact remains that it was a windfall 
which gave Slovakia a new lease on its economic life. 

Foremost among the effects of this influx of new 
capital to Slovakia, was the ability of the average Slovak 
to own his own land by redeeming it if he had lost it, and 
to purchase the necessary equipment and livestock to in- 
sure his future economically. This gave him a chance to 
live as a free man to a large degree, for he was no longer 
subject completely to the whims and caprices of his over- 
lords in a small country, where the steadily increasing po- 
pulation made it imperative for the native Slovak to have 
his plot of land, if he hoped to survive. The emergence of 
a growing number of debt-free, well-equipped and well- 
stocked small landowners marked the establishment, im- 
perceptibly but none-the-less surely, of a sound well-bal- 
anced economic unit in Slovakia’s changing social order, 
Small landowners formed the nucleus of Slovakia’s national 
life, for now they not only inhabited the land of their fore- 
fathers, but they actually owned it. Economic power, though 
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Modest, indeed, had nevertheless enabled them to effect 
their social emancipation. Their improved status is readily 
understood and appreciated if we realize to what extent it 
freed them from the dead-weight of an oppressive feudal 
system still in vogue throughout Hungary and its domina- 
tion — a feudal inheritance that had put most of Slovakia’s 
forests and arable soil, its rivers and lakes, as well as its 
political control, into the hands of an exclusively foreign 
aristocracy. Under this system the Slovaks were nothing 
more than servants in their own homes and the fruits of 
their labors were plucked by usurpers who had seized con- 
trol of their household. 

Originally, Slovakia’s nobility was largely Slovak by 
birth, but in the course of time it degenerated by wholesale 
desertion to a foreign cause. In this way, large tracts of 
land passed into the hands of those who no longer were 
Slovak by temperament or nature and, hence, their policies 
were not designed to benefit the Slovaks. Moreover, in 
modern times, many large estates came into the hands of 
foreigners whose policies were injurious to Slovak interests 
and whose political alignment with parties hostile to the 
Slovaks constituted a positive menace to the national ex- 
istence of the Slovaks in their own country. 

There is no doubt that the loss of ownership by the 
majority of the Slovak gentry, which was the backbone of 
the nation, put the national destiny of Slovakia into a most 
precarious position. Moreover, the necessity of breaking up 
their small estates, because of the increasing population, 
resulted in reducing the land to such small units as to 
make them unprofitable. This inevitably forced the small 
land-holders to go into debt whenever there was the least 
miscalculation in their plans, or when there was a crop 
failure. 

Improvements, or an expansion of one’s holdings, were 
out of the question, for there was seldom any surplus which 
the Slovak could use as an investment in a new enter- 
prise. As a matter of fact, it often happened that a land- 
owner was unable to meet his interest, not to speak of re- 
ducing the principal on his loan. Eventually, therefore, many 
estates fell into the hands of receivers, and later were 
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bought up by non-Slovaks. As a result, the Slovaks suf- 
fered in a twofold manner: 1) native land-owners diminished 
greatly in numbers, and 2) many dispossessed Slovaks emi- 
grated to other lands where, having settled chiefly in in- 
dustrial areas, they no longer cared to return to the land 
and, consequently, they and their children were lost to their 
country forever. 


The continual drain of human resources from the na- 
tional reservoir of Slovakia weakened the country econo- 
mically, morally and politically, because non-Slovaks re- 
placed the original Slovaks in their native homeland. Un- 
der such conditions, Slovak life, as such, suffered a sharp 
decline. 


Without a doubt, the most essential unit of the Slovak 
nation, which gave it permanent character, solidarity and 
stability, was its independent gentry which had been close 
to the soil for centuries. It was imperative that this group 
be preserved in its pristine strength and vigor if Slovakia 
was to survive as a distinct race in its original national 
domain. The land-holdings, instead of being subject to di- 
visions, must be held intact — otherwise, a complete eco- 
nomic breakdown would result and national dissolution 
would inevitably follow. This was their fear, a well-founded 
one, of which the Slovaks were acutely aware. 


America came to the rescue in this national crisis. The 
many opportunities for work and good pay in the new world 
offered a solution to the problems of economic rehabilita- 
tion at home. Accordingly, thousands of debt-ridden and 
almost destitute Slovaks departed for American shores with 
high hopes for the future. And that they were not disil- 
lusioned is attested to by the fact that, in a few years, 
many returned home again with savings which reestablish- 
ed their fortunes in their homeland. New homes appeared, 
old ones were repaired, new equipment and livestock were 
purchased, old debts were liquidated and Slovakia’s national 
economy was once more in the hands of its own native 
population. 


Paradoxically enough, the emigration on a large scale 
from Slovakia which threatened to destroy the nation irre- 
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vocably beyond revival, actually restored it to its rightful 
ownership and renewed vigor. The returning emigrants 
manifested remarkable energy and enthusiasm in this na- 
tional restoration. Moreover, many former workers and ten- 
ants upon their return were able to buy sufficient parcels 
of land to insure a preponderantly Slovak ownership. 
Others, profiting from their varied experiences abroad, es- 
tablished some sort of business by buying a sawmill, a flour 
mill, a tavern, etc., and thereby reenforced Slovakia’s eco- 
nomy by their initiative in founding diversified enterprises. 
These manifold activities by a thoroughly-awakened Slo- 
vak populace were greeted with keen competition by alien 
interlopers who had established a monopoly in many fields, 
but the returning Slovaks, having had the advantages of 
rich experience in the new world, proved to be a match 
for them. 

Of tantamount importance was the need for wider edu- 
cation, so that their children might have the opportunity 
to acquire a high school and college training. The need was 
both social and political, for they needed Slovak leaders in 
public life and industry. It was a serious menace, indeed, 
to have a large percentage of their sons desert to an alien 
camp and serve a foreign cause simply because of their 
training in the anti-Slovak schools sponsored by chauvin- 
istic Magyar regimes which produced countless renegades. 
Fortunately, not all the Slovak graduates of these schools 
turned against their Slovak nation. The blessings of Ameri- 
can capital became again apparent in the struggle of the 
Slovak nationalists to maintain the Slovak spirit of loyalty 
in their children by providing specialized training for them. 
Thus, Slovak fathers in America secured the funds neces- 
sary for the task of educating their sons in Slovakia for 
the common welfare of their own countrymen. In homes 
that had an American background, the spirit of democracy 
and patriotism kept alive the national life of Slovakia. This 
is to be attributed to America as her gift of freedom to 
a small nation which was struggling to emancipate itself 
from foreign domination. 

An essential element in directing the destiny of a na- 
tion is undoubtedly the press, for newspapers, magazines 
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and books provide an index for the spiritual condition of 
a people. In this respect, the situation in Slovakia was real- 
ly deplorable, because only a few Slovak newspapers were 
published, and these did not enjoy wide circulation. The 
masses, as yet, had»not acquired the habit of reading, be- 
cause they did not feel the need of it. Moreover, they were 
impoverished and, hence, bought few books. For a long 
time, the only reading they had at hand was limited to 
their prayerbooks, religious bulletins and an occasional pub- 
lication of the Spolok sv. Vojtecha (St. Adalbert’s Society). 
The average Slovak showed little or no interest in politics, 
for he had become accustomed to the view that this was 
a game, or hobby, exclusively reserved for the nobility. The 
Americanized Slovak, however, adopted a different view, 
and even native-born Slovaks, who had never been outside 
the confines of their country, gradually changed their at- 
titude by reading Slovak newspapers which were sent to 
them from across the sea. From their pages they learned 
for the first time how grave the situation was in reality 
in their own back yards. It was truly paradoxical that they 
were informed of things that happened right at home by 
receiving newspapers, published in their own language and 
spirit, more than three thousand miles away. They learned 
to defend their rights by a unified public opinion which 
was being crystallized largely through the influence of 
publications from foreign lands. And returning emigrants 
strengthened this movement by keeping up their subscrip- 
tions to American newspapers. Many of them kept in close 
touch with their brother Slovaks abroad by retaining their 
membership in American Slovak societies for several years 
after coming back to Slovakia. 

Perhaps the most precious gift that America presented 
to Slovakia were the Slovaks who returned to their native 
country, not only because they brought their savings, but 
also because these men had learned much by their new 
experiences which had matured them in many ways and 
which were to help Slovakia on the way towards winhing 
her national freedom. Men who had left their country, de- 
jected and despirited, now returned refreshed and revivi- 
fied by the atmosphere of American democracy. 
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In America, the Slovak who became a naturalized citi- 
zen lost his inferiority complex and acquired a healthy self- 
confidence. He felt important once more as an individual, 
for he was proud of his new status as a full-fledged citizen 
of a great, democratic country. He respected the rights of 
others, while his own rights were also respected. Moreover, 
as a member of free Slovak organizations, he learned to 
work not only in his own, but also in other’s interests. In 
fulfilling his responsibilities, as well as in insisting on his 
own rights, he was doing his work well in the spirit of true 
democracy. 


Although he became a vital part of American demo- 
cratic life, the new citizen of Slovak ancestry did not forget 
his native countrymen who lived in the land of his fathers 
in the Slovak hills and woodlands and fields that stretched 
from the Low Carpathians in the West to the High Car- 
pathians in the East. The Slovak language became a golden 
bond by which he was united to his fellow-countrymen be- 
yond the seas; and the concept of a wider extention of 
these rights to his people back home inspired him to work 
for the realization of that ideal. Thus America became the 
fertile soil for the growth of Slovak national consciousness 
and freedom. 


Every Slovak town and village felt the impact of Ame- 
rican democracy. The returning emigrant did not remain 
aloof from affairs of public welfare, but plunged into the 
thick of things. Politics was no longer the bete noire of the 
common man, for, after learning the democratic technique 
of American life, the Slovak entered into the arena of po- 
litical struggles for his rights. He had both the courage 
and confidence to carry on the fight for his country’s free- 
dom as well as for his rights as a free man. 


While tracing the direct influence of American demo- 
cratic elements on Slovakia, we ought to recall that there 
was a strong cross-current that was felt in Slovak circles 
in America. This mutual assistance was appreciated by lead- 
ing Slovaks on both sides of the Atlantic, and they tried 
to establish closer ties of relationship with each other in 
order to achieve their goal of freedom. Communications 
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between leading Slovak thinkers in Slovakia and America 
were maintained through personal messages, writings in 
the magazines and newspapers, annuals and almanacs in 
which the freedom-loving Slovaks at home kept in touch 
with their brothers across the sea. 

Americans of Slovak descent, former immigrants from 
Slovakia, learned the lesson of democracy and freedom well 
in America. Freedom, they learned, is the natural birth- 
right of all mankind. If and when the Slovak nation wins 
its fight for freedom and complete political independence, 
the Slovak people will have America to thank for it. Ame- 
rica was, and still is, a constant source of inspiration and 
hope for the Slovaks in their homeland, despite what has 
happened in 1945. The Slovaks shall remain eternally grate- 
ful to America and Americans of Slovak ancestry for the 
priceless contributions to their struggle for freedom and 
independence, for the many sacrifices made so that true 
democracy once may rule not only in Slovakia, but in all 
countries of the world. 


The roots of democracy and freedom in Slovakia had 
their beginnings in America, and Slovaks everywhere, at 
home and abroad in foreign lands, firmly believe that Ame- 
rica will not abandon Slovakia in her darkest hour. The 
Slovaks look longingly to America for liberation from the 
scourge of mankind, the greatest enemy of the democratic 
way of life — Communism. 

e e e 


WHO SAID IT? 


“We lay particular stress on the fact that the few Slo- 
vak refugees wandering about in the west, advocating the 
idea of a Czechoslovak State, do not represent the Slovak 
people, who are today fanatically anti-Czech. Czechoslova- 
kia can only be restored against the will of the Slovaks. 
Concerning the Czechs, they should understand that only 
the federation suggested above (the Danubian federation) 
can protect their nation from new adventures.” — (F. O. 
Miksche — a Czech — in UNCONDITIONAL SURREN.- 
DER, p. 216; Faber and Faber Ltd., London). 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE LOW TATRA REGION 
By Robert A. Heckert 


A few years ago it was my good fortune to. spend the 
Christmas holidays in the Low Tatra region of Slovakia. 
About two days before Christmas I happened to be in 
Prague, feeling rather disconsolate about the prospect of 
spending this Christmas alone in a foreign city, when sud- 
denly and quite unexpectedly I received an invitation to 
come to Slovakia. With eager anticipation I accepted. 


That very night I left Prague by train, for my destin- 
ation was 400 miles to the east, and it was most important 
that I should be in the town of Banska Bystrica on Christ- 
mas Eve. The train was crowded with all sorts of people, 
all joyously looking forward, despite clouds on the political 
horizon to spending the holidays at home or in the moun- 
tains. Scores of young soldiers there were, and like boys 
in any country in the world, they were proud of their uni- 
forms and indescribably happy in the knowledge that they 
were going home to sweetheart, to Mother and Father, and 
the family hearth. 


It was still dark when we reached Bratislava on the 
Danube. Most of the town was still asleep, but quite a 
large delegation of holiday seekers got on our train there. 
Many of them were Hungarians, some were Austrians, but 
most were Slovaks, and I was the only American. Almost 
everybody was carrying a pair of skis, for people in this 
part of the world feel like a holiday is not complete with- 
out skis. 


As we left Bratislava behind we were overtaken by the 
ever-recurring miracle of dawn. Slowly through the early 
morning hours our train wound its way up the mountain 
valley, now white with fresh fallen snow. At each village 
station a proud peasant father and mother were there to 
welcome a son who was coming from the big city far away. 
Pride, humility and deep affection mingled to produce a 
scene, characteristically Slovak, which has left a permanent 
mark on this observer. 
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It was about noon when our train reached the town of 
Banska Bystrica. Upon emerging from the train I felt at 
once that I was in a spot in which charm and grandeur were 
mingled in.a wondrous way. In the distance on all sides were 
snow-covered mountains, dazzling in the sun. At a lower 
altitude was a belt of forests, and in the center of this 
magnificent panorama was the old town of Banska Bystri- 
ca, a perfect gem in a perfect setting. Then it was that I 
understood why it was called ‘“‘The Pearl of Slovakia.’’ The 
spires in its old medieval church, the ancient ruined castle 
along the river, the color and quaintness of the old houses, 
all combined to. give me the feeling that I was in a dream 
world. 

My hosts were at the station to meet me. They put 
me to bed at once, for I had had no sleep on the train the 
night before. 

About six o’clock in the evening I was awakened by 
the pealing of church bells. I arose at once, and quickly 
made myself ready for the evening’s festivities, for in Slo- 
vakia the great moment of the year comes on Christmas 
Eve. As if by magic a door was opened, and I was ushered 
into. a new and glorious kingdom. The room was lighted with 
candles, and the people in the room seemed to be transfig- 
ured by some miraculous power into wonderful beings. It was 
Christmas Eve. There in a corner of the room was a Christ- 
mas tree, and at the table in the center of the room stood 
the grandmother, the father and mother, and the children. 
They seemed to be happy to have a guest from faroff Amer- 
ica on this unique occasion. 

We sat down to a simple meal of which the principal 
dish was fresh carp. The fish, as we know, was the first- 
known Christian symbol, going back to the time of the 
Apostles in the first century A.D. After this simple supper 
the family group gathered around the Christmas tree and 
exchanged gifts. This was followed by the singing of carols 
and other Christian hymns, and also folk-songs, with the 
father accompanying on a guitar. There was singing until 
about ten o’clock, when all retired for the night. 

Next morning, when I looked out the window, I saw 
that a fresh mantle of snow had fallen that night. This 
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made all the skiers happy, for it meant that there would 
be good skiing through the holidays. Skiing is especially fine 
when fresh light snow has fallen on an old layer of snow 
that has packed. The under layer of packed snow serves 
as a solid cushion, while the top layer of fresh snow is like 
the wax that is added to a hardwood dancing floor. *’ 


Following church in the early morning we hiked” out to 
a hill which was good for skiing about three miles frém the 
center of the town. Scores of people were already there when 
we came. Small children as young as six years were on 
skis, some of them showing remarkable skill and courage. 
In many cases there were whole families on skis, father and 
mother, and the children. 


You can imagine what healthy appetites we had when 
we got back after this exercise in the healthy mountain 
air. Often after supper and a rest, we would take,a little 
stroll through the main street of the town. Peasants in. their 
gorgeous costumes added a riot of color to this most color- 
ful of seasons. It was a ravishing sight to see a red-cheeked 
peasant girl with a hand-worked, vari-colored kerchief round 
her dark hair, and wearing a gorgeous hand-worked dress 
that must have taken a year to make. The lower part of her 
dress was predominantly red, in contrast to her black leather 
boots, which came up almost to her knees. She was rivalled 
by several dozen girls in costume, rollicking in the snow, 
with a troop of men, also in peasant costume, at their heels. 
We could hear beautiful Christmas music floating in the air, 
coming from somewhere in the nearest mountain above the 
town. The whole scene, with sound effects, seemed to be too 
beautiful to be true. 


One day we decided to visit a village about six miles 
away. We put on good heavy warm boots, and lots of 
sweaters, and carried some lunch with us, for we knew that 
we would be gone most of the day. It was a delightful hike 
through forest land in large part, and over the country 
roads. Several times we passed gypsies, who are quite nu- 
merous in this part of the world. Not infrequently they 
would be carrying a stringed musical instrument, by which 
many of them earned their living in the towns. On and 
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on we walked. Often, as we were approaching the top of a 
hill, or a cross-road, there loomed before us a carved, 
wooden crucifix, life-size, silhouetted against the clear blue 
sky, a centuries-old feature of the Slovak landscape, and 
symbol of a religion deeply imbedded in the Slovak heart, 
the hearts of the overwhelming majority. This fact came 
home to me and left its indelible mark as we hiked through 
the snow. 


Finally we reached the village. As we came up the main 
street of the village all the boys and girls, and all the dogs 
came rushing out to greet us with wild-eyed curiosity. 
The dogs barked as they had never barked before, and they 
and the children surrounded us as we progressed toward the 
center of the village. The news of our coming spread like 
wildfire, and when the village mayor heard it he quickly pre- 
pared to greet us. He was a fine Slovak type, gentle, as 
most of them are, with small eyes, delicate chin, and a Ro- 
man nose. The Slovaks have been called the “dove-like” 
people, 

When the village mayor heard that I was from Amer- 
ica, he said that one of his villagers had lived in America 
a long time, but had come back to his native village to live 
the rest of his days. We went to see him. He was quite an 
old man now and had already been back in his homeland 
for some years. He had forgotten much about America, 
but he recalled that his life had been one of hard work, 
of suffering, and of saving. He had worked in the steel mill 
at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. When he told us that, I sa- 
luted him as a fellow-worker, for in my own youth IT had 
toiled in the grim and grimy steel mills of Pennsylvania 
some 35 years ago, side by side with many a son of Slo- 
vakia, and in the glare of the furnaces during long nights, I 
had listened to some of them pouring tales of Slovakia 
into my ears. The old man looked out the window of his 
cottage with contentment. He was content to die here in 
his native village on his native soil. 


We went into several homes in the village. In one of 
the peasant huts a little girl of about ten years was strip- 
ping and cleaning goosefeathers to be used for featherbeds 
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and pillows. The floor of the hut was earthen, and in one 
corner was a huge stove made of brick. Porcelainware hung 
on the walls, and on a table was a huge Bible. The father 
was there, but the mother had gone to market in town that 
morning to sell her eggs, and butter and cheese. The father 
had felt honored that we had come to his home. He gave us 
fresh milk to drink with the lunch that we had brought 
along, and he told us stories about life in the village. He 
asked me whether I {knew certain individuals who had gone 
to America from this village. They had never been heard 
from again after they went away. He mentioned names and 
places in different parts of the United States, but, alas, he 
failed to realize the enormous distances in America, and my 
extremely limited acquaintanceship with the Slovak immi- 
gration in America. 

Like all Slovak peasants, the people in this village 
wore picturesque costumes. Americans of Slovak birth and 
upbringing do not need to be told that costumes from one 
village to another in Slovakia may vary only in some slight 
detail, but the variation in detail is unique to each particular 
village, and marks the inhabitant of a particular village. 
The practiced observer, upon seeing a peasant in a market 
town among crowds of peasants on market day, can name 
the village from which the peasant comes by noting the 
distinctive detail in his or her costume. 

Toward late afternoon of this day in the village we 
started back to Banska Bystrica. On the road we met the 
peasant mother returning from market, trudging along 
through the snow with a heavy pack on her back. She had 
walked six miles to the market through the snow very 
early that morning with her heavy pack, and now she was 
walking back with another heavy load of things she had 
bought for the family. But she was all smiles when she 
came abreast of us, and she stopped to talk. She was full 
of all that happened that day in the town, and she had to 
tell us about it. After a while she put her big bag on her 
back again, showered us with compliments and good wishes, 
waved a smiling farewell, and went off down the road 
toward the village. She had left a wonderful warmth in our 
hearts, this little Slovak woman, whose name I could not 
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say, but whose simple, rugged, yet sweet personality will 
remain with me for a long while. 

The sun was setting as we came to the top of the 
last hill overlooking the town of Banska Bystrica. The 
North Star was already out, and in the east a full-rounded 
moon cast a silvery beam over the crest of the mountain 
and in a few minutes shown in her full splendor. Soon a 
light appeared in the town, and then another, and still an- 
other, and then we could hear the faroff sound of church 
bells with their ethereal purity of tone, which can be heard 
only in Europe. And then silence reigned again. For a while 
we.stood there in that sacred silence, beholding the glory of 
God in the heavens and invoking His blessing upon the peo- 
ple of Banska Bystrica and upon the children of men every- 
where. 

A few minutes later we reentered the town and thus 
ended our day’s pilgrimage. 

Next day I journeyed back to Prague. My holiday was 
over. But as long as I live I shall remember that season 
spent in the Low Tatras with peculiar vividness and satis- 
faction. I hope sincerely that many of you, my readers, 
may some day have the privilege of sojourning in that pic- 
turesque and memorable land — Slovakia, which I love. 

e e e 
WHO SAID IT? 

“We can only repeat that neither Austria nor Hungary, 
and probably not even Germany, nor even the Slovaks, would 
accept in the long run the existence of Czechoslovakia. 
Therefore the grafting of Czechoslovakia on to a Danubian 
federation is hardly possible. In such a framework she would 
simply continue to be what she was in her previous exist- 
ence: an international calamity. The position would be dif- 
ferent in the case of Bohemia and Moravia being separated 
from Slovakia. The often repeated argument that Czecho- 
slovakia’s breaking up into her natural components would 
cause an even greater dislocation in the Danube Basin, fails 
to convince, if one realizes that such a partition is the essen- 
tial prerequisite of the creation of a greater State entity.” 
— F. O. Miksche — a Czech — in UNCONDITIONAL SUR- 
RENDER, pp. 215-216; Faber and Faber, Ltd., London). 
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SLOVAKIA AND THE WEST 
r. Andrew Dubina 


The western world knows little about Slovakia. What 
has been published has been prepared by foreigners or the 
propaganda apparatus of Prague, which for obvious reasons 
could not present the truth about Slovakia and the Slovaks. 

The struggle of the Slovaks for their national rights 
in Hungary was presented to the world by the Magyars as a 
Panslavistic conspiracy with Tsarist Russia. Since the Slo- 
vaks continued to fight for national rights even in centra- 
listic Czecho/Slovakia, the Czechs in the pay of Benes 
and Prague explained that this fight was simply the activ- 
ity of a few unruly, intolerant autonomists and separatists, 
who. were saturated with Hungarianism and, therefore, had 
to be silenced in the interest of “Czechoslovak” democracy. 
Finally, because of the relationship of the Slovak Republic 
with Germany during the Second World War, the same Be- 
neS Czechs today smear all Slovak patriots, even those who 
held insignificant State jobs, as fascists. 

Now, the average American citizen, who has practically 
no knowledge of the real problems of the central European 
nations, what does he think about the Slovaks after being 
exposed to such a flood of misinformation about them? 
What, can he possibly think about a nation that is once 
fabeled “panslavistic,” then “anti/Magyar” and “anti- 
Czech,” and finally as “Germanophile” and “against the al- 
lies’? Surely, he will think that the Slovaks as a frivolous 
and, irresponsible nation in central Europe. He is not aware 
of the fact that these epithets are used purposely to sym- 
iplify the whole problem and, therefore, they must be taken 
in a manner warranted by the situation, that is as propa- 
ganda slogans of a certain phase of the struggle which was 
gradually waged between the Czechs and the Magyars, or 
the Germans and the Russians, for domination over the 
Slovaks during the past fifty years 

It was only natural that in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, when Europe was unconcerned about the 
Slovak: problem, the Slovaks looked toward Russia, to the 
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famous Russian writers, expecting at least inspiration,. if 
not material help. But so did the Czechs and other Slovanic 
nations at that time. This, of course, irritated the Ma- 
gyars. Not that they were really afraid of ‘“Panslavism,” 
but because they feared the Slovak national idea, Slovak. na- 
tionalism, which hindered them from successfully com- 
pleting the change-over of a nationalistic Hungary into a 
Magyar national state. Panslavism, therefore, was. the bo- 
gey with which the Magyars endeavored to justify them- 
selves in the eyes of Europe for their unjust treatment of 
Slovak patriots. 


When the Magyars “lost’”’ the Slovaks in 1918 with the 
creation of Czecho-Slovakia, and the Czechs began to rule 
over Slovakia, it did not take the Prague government lorig 
to label the Slovaks “Magyarones,” because the Slovaks 
made claim to the right of self-determination and insisted 
that T. G. Masaryk’s government validate the Pittsburgh 
Pact of May 30, 1918, which guaranteed the land of the Slo- 
vaks autonomy. In Slovakia at that time, outside of a few 
individuals, there were no political. forces tending toward 
Budapest. But that did not matter to the Czech politicians 
in power. They had to have some excuse for installing Be- 
ne&’s “police” democracy in Slovakia by passing a law 
for the “protection” of the Republic. 


As students we learned that the city of Sparta was 
not enclosed by walls, but that it was, nevertheless, well 
protected by the harmony of its citizens. Well, what Sparta 
did could not be accomplished by BeneS’s Czecho-Slovakia, 
because it lacked harmony among its citizens. The Czech 
Maffit was not concerned about the welfare of the Republic, 
but. only about the realization of the aims of political Pan- 
ezechism. Czech politics, just like the “Black Hand” of 
greater Serbia before World War I, was guided by the slo- 
gan: “Unity or death!” Of course, this policy only divided 
the newly created state into Czechs and non-Czechs; into 
the governing and the governed. So that the state could be 
kept together firmly, BeneS needed exceptional laws and 
various subtle, outside “walls” to support his state. And 
these were his alliances, pacts, and agreements; they were 
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supposed to “guarantee’’ the life of the state from stem to 
stern, from the East to the West. 


While studying physics, we learned of the existence 
of a law which states that to every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. It seems that Benes forgot about this 
law, or probably never studied physics. The more pressure 
Prague exerted on the Slovaks to make them forget they 
were Slovaks, the more the Slovaks became aware of the fact 
that they were Slovaks, an individual ethnic entity, and the 
more they resisted the attempt of Czech Prague to make 
them one with the Czech nation. National solidarity bloomed 
among the Slovaks. This did not escape the attention of 
the outside world. When Slovaks voiced themselves about 
the matter in the foreign press (England, the United States 
and Canada), Benes cunningly explained that such expres- 
sions were made iby the “local opposition” of the People’s 
Party. “Why opposition belongs to the substance of de- 
mocracy,’’ BeneS explained cynically. For him Slovakia al- 
ways was Only “an internal problem of the Republic,” that 
is a problem which the Czechs were determined to. resolve 
at some time in the name of power preponderance. 


The meaning of true democracy was perverted by Be- 
nes to fit his brand, that is “Czechoslovak” democracy, 
which meant the complete subjugation and, finally, the utter 
extinction of the Slovak nation. Naturally it was opposed 
by all true Slovaks. If democracy is a “daily plebiscite” 
within the framework of a state, then the right of self-deter- 
mination of nations means a permanent and unsilenceable 
plebiscite of the nations on the road to world democracy. 
One can see the meaning of political development in the 
world not in the pretection of definite historical state forms 
or certain ruling oligarchies, but only in the endeavor for 
a greater freedom of nations and individuals. 


Today the Slovaks in the free world are working for the 
international recognition of their right to self-determination. 
The nucleus, which can be plucked from this general prin- 
ciple by logical reasoning, is the claim to one’s own national 
government, to one’s own state. That is the aim which is the 
motive of activity of the Slovaks in exile in the free world. 
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While Louis Stir and Stephen Marko Daxner limited their 
demands for national rights to the most fundamental ones 
— the right to live, the right to one’s own territory, to 
their own national tongue, their own national culture, their 
own government over their own destiny, etc. — the present 
Slovak generation, which is no longer burdened spiritually 
with any sort of “Hungarianism” or “Magyaronism” or even 
by that complex of political inferiority known as “Czecho- 
slovakism,” derives its conclusions from all premises which 
were formulated by previous generations and demands for 
the Slovak nation, in the name of order and democracy in 
central Europe, the right to its own government, to its own 
state. But it does not do so in the name of overly erudite and 
more or less polemical theories — such as is, for example, 
the legal continuity of the Slovak Republic — but in the 
name of the principles of equality of all nations, that is, in 
the name of the principle which not only university profes- 
sors, but every person in the world can readily understand, 
and the principle which is so clearly expressed in the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence, to wit: 

“We hold these truths to. be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and institute new Government, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness.” 

In this paragraph is expressed the universal principle 
of world democracy. These words are the gospel of the op- 
pressed nations. They condemn whatever form of interna- 
tional feudalism and stress the right of oppressed nations 
to fight for their life and freedom. The Slovaks, too, see in 
this paragraph of the American Declaration of Independence 
their strongest argument for a place on the map of Europe, 
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for the recognition of their right to national existence. The 
Slovak nation demands nothing more. 

Of course, it may be said that no western democracies 
deny that right to the Slovak people. They recognize it and 
respect it, we are told, but validating it is another question. 
The Slovaks, it seems, are not strong enough physically to 
force their just demands, so the western world pays no heed 
to them. On the other hand, however, the greatest states- 
men of the West have told us repeatedly that there really 
was no argument that could not be settled without the use 
of physical or armed force. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion also subscribes to this. So, might does not necessarily 
mean right, we are led to believe. But, then, what stands in 
the way of Slovak freedom and independence, the applica- 
tion of the right of self-determination in the case of the Slo- 
vak nation? Why then does the West recognize the pro- 
ponents of the old “Czechoslovak” school, the followers of 
Bene’, who still claim the right to determine the destiny 
of the Slovak nation? It is high time that the democratic 
West relegated the “Czechoslovak”’ pseudodemocrats to the 
political rubish heap. The damage they have done in thirty 
years will not be repaired in the next hundred years, if the 
West persists in taking advice from them. 


WHO SAID IT? 


“President Benes was always of the opinion, and in his 
latest statements always stressed, that our pact of alliance 
with Soviet Russia and our friendship with other Slav na- 
tions must not encroach on our friendly and cordial rela- 
tions with other democratic states. This is the natural de- 
sire, shared by an enormous majority of our people, and 
nothing prevents us from keeping the confidence of the 
democratic states and strengthening and deepening our 
friendship with our great western Allies. Moscow, too, 
wants to follow this line of policy. It will, however, be ne- 
cessary for certain prejudices of the West with regard to 
the Soviet Union, which are still existing, to be swept 
away.” — Premier Fierlinger of Czecho-Slovakia, OWI Bul- 
letin, June 1, 1945. 
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THE CZECHS FOR A CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
FEDERATION? 


Dr. Joseph Kirschbaum 


Czech emigrants publish a newspaper in Paris. It is 
called “The Free Tomorrow” (Svobodny zitrek) and is con- 
sidered the mouthpiece of Dr. Hubert Ripka, a well-known 
newspaper man, who after 1945 became one of Dr. BeneS’s 
ministers. In the summer of 1949, this newspaper published 
an article of Dr. Ripka’s that deserves some attention. It 
gives us an idea of what Dr. Ripka’s program is. And Dr, 
Ripka is considered a leading Czech emigrant; he is one of 
those who initiated the so-called “third revolution” on the 
Continent — in Paris. We recall that the other two. revo- 
lutions for Czecho-Slovakia originated there also. This gives 
his article weight, and even though it may not be the credo 
of the whole of the Czech emigration, in substance it does 
express the tendency of a great part of it. 


In that article Dr. Ripka made the following noteworthy 
statement: : 

“During the last war our program was: a free Czecho- 
Slovakia in a free Europe. Even though this motto loses 
none of its significance today, it is hardly sufficient for us 
by itself. It is necessary to complement it with an idea which 
would gain for our cause the sympathies of the democratic 
world. That idea is the idea of federation.”’ 

And Ripka continues: “Masaryk was well aware that 
the disintegration of Austria-Hungary into national states 
is not, should not be and cannot be the final arrangement 
of the complex conditions in central Europe. That is why, in 
his very first message to the liberated nation in December 
1918, he encouraged it to seek ways to have the smaller na- 
tions of central Europe become friends and work together. 
Masaryk recalled the political program expressed by Pa- 
lacky, Havlitek, and Safarik in 1848: a free federation of 
free and legally equal nations of the Danube basin. Austria- 
Hungary perished because it did not know how to transform 
itself into such a free federation. But the national sovereign- 
ties of the individual central European states, established 
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in 1918, also collapsed. In 1938-1941 they succumbed to Ger- 
man imperialism and, after Hitler’s defeat, in the years 
1945-1948 to Soviet imperialism. 

“These nations can preserve their freedom only if they 
unite in a free federation which would be strong enough, in 
cooperation with a federation of western Burope, to oppose 
any German danger or Russian hegemony.” 

Those are sober words even if they probably are not 
based on conviction — as judged by the remark of Dr. 
Ripka’s about the necessity “of gaining the sympathies of 
the democratic world for the Czech cause with the aid of 
the federative idea.” 

Czech emigration, in whose name Dr. Ripka speaks, has 
thus come close to the conceptions that Slovaks have pro- 
moted and backed from the beginning of World War Il — 
and intensively especially since its conclusion, if we can 
really say that it has ended. True, with a fundamental dif- 
ference. 

Dr. Ripka talks about Czecho-Slovakia, whereas Slo- 
vaks — the vast majority of whom are nationally con- 
scious and think as Europeans — talk about Slovakia 
as a legally equal central European unit or part of the pro- 
posed European federation. 

The return of Czechs to the central European concep- 
tion with the hope of preserving Czecho-Slovakia, however, 
is not only in conflict with our views, but differs also from 
the views of other central European nations and deviates 
especially from the historic conception of a central Euro- 
pean federation. 

In no plan to reorganize central Europe on a federal- 
istic basis did we meet with a Czecho-Slovak unit until the 
second World War, though there were tens of such plans 
from Ostrozinsky to Popovici in the last hundred years. 
None of the promoters for a federated central Europe de- 
manded this, nor could demand it, because such a demand 
was at variance with the ethnic principle and the historic 
principle concerning territories as well. Slovakia prior to 
1918 never did belong to the historic Czech lands.” 

The assertion that the Great Moravian Empire was some 
sort of “Czecho-Slovak” state is a historic fable of recent 
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date. The truth is that the Czech territory was included in 
the Great Moravian Empire only for a short period as a 
land conquered by Svatopluk, the ruler of the Slovak peo- 
ple, and that Czech princes called the Germans to help 
them throw off Svatopluk’s rule. About the ethnical dif- 
ferences of the Czechs and Slovaks there was no doubt 
from 1848 and that is why, for example, Popovici in his 
rather elaborate work “Die Vereinigten Staaten von Gross- 
Oestreich” proposes also the Slovak state as a member of 
the federation. 

That Ripka’s conception speaks about a “Czechoslova- 
kia” and not even about a “Czecho-Slovakia’”’ (Bohemia and 
Slovakia) is in conflict, however, even with the fundamental 
principles of federalism. The idea of federation originated 
from the needs of securing freedom for the smaller national, 
cultural units that strive to preserve their character, their 
traditions and independent development. 

Federation — as Dr. Ripka correctly writes — “does 
not mean the suppression of independence, but, conversely, 
federation on the other hand: organizes national sovereign- 
ties into a higher system founded on the legal equality of 
its members and affords a guarantee of their free internal 
development.” 


A Czecho-Slovakia is indisputably a negation of the 
principles of federalism to the Slovak nation. If Dr. Ripka 
thought about some kind of “(Czecho-Slovak confederation,” 
then that would amount to an unreasonable duplicity: a 
federation within a regional federation, wherein the Slo- 
vaks would have to surrender some of their sovereignty in 
the interest of Czecho-Slovakia and some to the central Eu- 
ropean federation, but without benefit of double privileges. 


A thoughtful person undoubtedly understands readily 
that Dr. Ripka — and with him a definite part of the Czechs 
— is striving to continue the existence of Czecho-Slovakia 
in Europe or in a federated central Europe. What nation in 
the world was not seduced by imperialism and, pray, which 
one would not be, if it found itself in such a geographical 
location and {political situation as the Czech nation finds 
itself in today? ; 
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But why should any one who proclaims himself a dis- 
ciple of freedom and democracy force the Czecho-Slovak 
State on a nation that does not want to be a part of it? And 
this at a time when Ireland has proclaimed its independence, 
when democratic countries approved the establishment of 
a Jewish State, when Indonesia and several countries in 
Africa and India have been recognized as independent. And 
we still remember that the last bloody war was fought by 
practically the whole world against the policy of ‘“lebens- 
raum” that demanded the suppression of the independence 
of other nations in the interests of some ‘‘Herrenvolk’’! The 
Slovaks have had their fill of Magyars, Czechs and Germans 
and have emphatically stated and proved time and again 
that they do not want to be a colony of the Czechs. They 
proclaimed the independence of their country on March 14, 
1939, and still insist that they want an independent Slovak 
State. Why, then, not let them have what they are inher- 
ently and by God-given right entitled to? 

In this connection, however, we must stress the fact 
that the inclination of the Czechs to the idea of a federated 
central Europe is a departure from the political conceptions 
and practices of Dr. Edward Benes. If there was any One in 
Europe during the past 30 years who was an enemy of the 
idea of a federated Europe with his policies, that person 
was BeneS, anything that he might have said to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In his book “Dissertations about Slavdom” (Uvahy o 
Slovanstwi), BeneS writes about the formation of a central 
European federation. He says: “I do not wish to make such 
politics and I do not wish this fate either for the Czechs or 
some kind of new Slovak state in a central European feder- 
ation. . . . Into such a federation the Czechs never would 
be able to enter. . . .” In another connection he noted the 
surrender of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia to Moscow, not with- 
out personal satisfaction, as “the end of all dreams of some 
kind of central European federation” (vd. his talk to Let- 
trich and associates, February 18, 1947). 

Are the Czechs sincere when they talk about a central 
European federation? Those for whom Dr. Ripka speaks ap- 
parently are not. They are for any European system that 
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would guarantee the existence of a Czecho-Slovakia in 
which they would rule. They are true followers of Benes: 
If they are for a central European federation, it is only be- 
cause of political expediency, or, as Ripka himself so aptly 
put it: “to gain the sympathies of the democratic world 
for the CZECH cause.” 


The Slovaks, on the other hand, are against any and all 
forms of Czecho-Slovakia — the federation they were forced 
into against their will. They are strongly for a central Hu- 
ropean federation in which Slovakia would be an independent 
ethnic part, independent of Bohemia and the Czechs, and an 


equal among equals. 
e e e 


SLOVAKIA’S RIGHT TO BE HEARD 
Ann Su Cardwell 


The Slovak nation has a long and enviable record in 
the struggle for freedom and the rights of man. That 
struggle continues, with the Slovaks in this country carry- 
ing their share of the burden. How difficult they find it I 
know only too well from actual experience. There were years 
when getting the truth before the American reading public 
was next to impossible, and those writers who did succeed 
occasionally were the recipients of letters of sharp criti- 
cism and even invective. On that point, too, I speak out of 
experience, 


It is not necessary for me to tell the Slovaks that 
Americans in general have known all too little of Slovakia 
and its place in Central European life and civilization; and 
if in Eastern European life and civilization, then in that of 
Western Europe and America as well. For despite geo- 
graphical distances and differences in language and cus- 
toms, the entire Western world — and by that I mean all 
Europe and America — is bound together throughout his- 
tory to agree that we do not stop to realize. What hap- 
pens or does not happen to one people has its effect upon 
the rest, though that effect may be long in becoming mani- 
fest. Surely that point does not need argument these days, 
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when the world is being forcibly divided into two great 
camps. 

I think back to the time when my own enlightenment on 
Eastern Europe began. Of course even as a schoolgirl I had 
a general idea of the location of Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean peoples, which naturally included the Slavic nations. 
That knowledge was but slightly improved during my uni- 
versity and post-university years. After all my chief im- 
pressions continued to be the incomprehensible and unpro- 
nouncable languages and the extraordinary beautiful peasant 
costumes. The fact was that there was simply no reason 
why I should be particularly interested in those peoples. 

Then came the First World War, and American readers 
quickly became eager students of geography. We were soon 
on wery familiar terms with the printed names of a lot of 
cities and towns and localities that left us completely dumb 
when we tried to pronounce them, until we mastered the 
phonetic help given us in the daily papers as the war pro- 
gressed. But the sum of it all was that we became vitally 
interested in what was happening in this hitherto unknown 
world. 


The vigorously conducted movement that resulted in the 
creation of the new state of Czecho-Slovakia made us aware 
of the vitality of those two peoples. Thomas Masaryk be- 
came a name and a symbol around which centered an im- 
mense American enthusiasm. But all this was something 
in which I personally had no part, and so I recall little else 
of that movement except the enthusiasm of certain groups, 
and the great publicity given the creation of what was hailed 
as a new democracy. Little did I dream that I was to live 
neighbor to that new state for 17 years. 


I am more fortunate than most Americans when it 
comes to getting a chance to know Europe of our time. In 
1922 my husband, an expert in personnel training, was 
loaned by the American YMCA to help the newly organ- 
ized YMCA’s in Czecho-Slovakia and Poland get themselves 
established. (I should explain here that Ann Su Cardwell 
is my pen name. My real name is Mrs. Paul Super.) My 
husband had been over there but a short time when the 
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Poles.asked him to become national director of their YMCA. 
He accepted on condition that I would agree. I did, for a 
term of two-years. I have already said we stayed seven- 
teen, leaving at midnight of the day the Red Army crossed 
the Polish-Soviet frontier, September 17, 1939. We were 
in Rumania, Hungary, and France another nine months 
before returning to America after the fall of France. 

We had lost all we had in our Warsaw apartment, and 
that was considerable. Yet we did not count the loss. We 
had never ‘been narrow in our outlook, for we had been pri- 
vileged to know America from coast to coast and had lived 
ten years in Honolulu. But Europe was something else. It 
was the place of American origins; and conscious of our 
ignorance we began diligently to acquaint ourselves with 
Europe. 

One of the first countries I was to visit was Czecho- 
Slovakia, as everybody then said, but which I now refer to 
simply as Slovakia. There was a conference in Trenéin, 
which my husband had to attend. My son and I went along. 
I recall the very attractive place where we stayed, the pleas- 
ant people, the good food, the lovely country, the beautiful 
things in the gift shops, especially the brilliant embroidery. 
I think every woman at the conference bought at least one 
blouse “to send home.’’ A better introduction to a country 
than that visit afforded could hardly be asked. 


From Tren¢éin we took the train to Vienna, and that 
journey across the southwest corner of Slovakia is memo- 
rable not only for its scenery but the castle ruins. The 
names of the castles have, of course, escaped me, though I 
was duly instructed as or before we passed them, but the 
beauty of that scenery shall remain with me forever. 


Now after the introduction what did I learn about Slo- 
vakia? For one thing, that it is larger than several well 
and honorably known European states. Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, for instance. And who would propose that 
these nations should lose their independence and identity? 
Slovakia is not thinly populated, either. One cannot say 
precisely what the population figures are now, uncertain 
as we are of the extent of Moscow’s deportation and exter- 
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mination activities, plus the importation of elements from 
the Soviet Union. But we can still be sure that the Slovak 
population has not been too seriously affected. 


_ But why was it that we on this side of the Atlantic 
knew so little about Slovakia during the years preceeding 
World War I? That is easily answered. It had been so com- 
pletely inconporated into Hungary that it did not make the 
impression upon us as it would have, had it been a separate 
state. How much space did American histories give Slova- 
kia? A paragraph? But Switzerland — every American 
schoolboy and schoolgirl knew something of that country’s 
history, could call up clear images of pictured mountains and 
chalets, knew that for watches and clocks no people could 
compete with the Swiss. Perhaps publications like the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine carried illustrated articles on 
Slovakia, as it did and does on little known parts of the 
world as well as on the known. But if so, they were for the 
entertainment of the curious and of arm-chair travellers, 
rather than for informative purposes, on the history and 
problems of the Slovaks. 


Unless Americans came in contact with Slovaks who 
had emigrated from their unfortunate homeland to free 
America, they never heard of how the Slovaks had fought 
through the centuries to preserve their freedom or throw 
off the oppressor’s yoke when it had been laid upon them. 
We know nothing of the fierce Slovak resistance to swarm- 
ing Tatar hordes that came up over the “Black Trail” to 
loot and burn in Hurope and retire with captives to be sold 
in the slave markets of the East. We knew little or nothing 
of Slovak battles with invading Turks; nothing of the 
never-ceasing effort to hold their own against German 
domination and assimilation; and very little of the hopeless 
struggle to prevent being swallowed up by Hungary. And 
how much more, may I ask, do. Americans know of the un- 
derground struggle that is going on in Slovakia today 
against the tools of Moscow? 

I know how difficult it is to get trustworthy news out 
of the lands behind the Iron Curtain, and then how difficult 
it is to get the press here to take it. But I hope the Slovaks 
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never allow discouragement to get hold of.them. And as for 
Slovak history, they now have an excellent volume in Mr. 
Yurchak’s “The Slovaks,” to put before their American 
friends and those who should be their friends. I lose no 
chance to recommend it. 

Now the magnificent thing about Slovak history is that 
it is the story of a people that despite oppression, which in 
all too many instances reduced the Slovaks to what was 
little better than an animal existence, never lost the con- 
sciousness of their nationality and the rights that nation- 
ality gave them. The Slovak spirit burned with a bright un- 
wavering flame. 

How many Americans know the story of the private 
schools that were established when the Slovak language was 
not permitted in the state schools? How books were writ- 
ten and printed, how collections of things preserving the 
Slovak tradition, culture, and history were made; how the 
various dialects were unified to become one recognized lan- 
guage? How denationalization was fought at every turn, 
and that the number of Slovaks who succumbed to magyar- 
ization for economic or social reasons was very small com- 
pared with the number that stubbornly paid the price for 
remaining Slovaks, keeping the Slovak form of their names 
and following Slovak customs? 


Resistance to denationalization would not always re. 
main passive. There were times when protest after protest 
was made, appeal after appeal. But even when noble Hun- 
garians valiantly espoused the Slovak side and sometimes 
won what seemed a victory, nothing ever came of it. The 
Slovaks were either scorned or ignored. Then sometimes 
conditions became intolerable and Slovak leaders called for 
force. But what could risings of the oppressed do against 
overwhelming force? 

Oppression of a people for century after century natu- 
rally leads individuals among that people to despairing re- 
signation. They forget that if the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church, it is no less true that the blood of 
the patriots is the seed of the free nation. That is as true 
of America as it is of any other land. It is true of Slovakia. 
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Because of the martyrs and the patriots, there never ceased 
to be a Slovakia populated by Slovaks. And so it came about 
as a wholly logical sequence that when World War I showed 
the fatal weakness of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
minorities within it, among them the Slovaks, made their 
bid for freedom. 

But there is another highly important factor that, 
while it has been in existence for some time, now comes into 
the limelight. That is the Slovak element in America. I men- 
tioned earlier the fact that Slovaks had either to accept de- 
nationalization or leave their homeland if they hoped for ad- 
vancement in any field. There could be but one result in such 
a situation, namely, the potential leadership of a Slovakian 
movement for liberation was largely drained out of the 
country and absorbed into the citizenship of other countries. 
And leadership is a term that in this instance at any rate 
included economic resources. 

Where and how that leadership arose I need not recite 
to the Slovaks who were of that noble company. Friends in 
Western Europe swelled the ranks. We should not forget 
that during all those years of oppression there had been a 
few voices raised in an effort to let the world know, in the 
hope that pressure could be brought to bear upon a pro- 
fessedly Christian Empire to right the wrongs. That these 
revealers of the truth one after another failed to stir the 
West does not take from their good will. 


The Slovaks were wise enough to understand that it 
was useless for a small Central European country to at- 
tempt to maintain its independence. There was and it seemed 
there would always be a powerful ambitious state on either 
side. Little countries lying between them would always 
tempt them. Nothing except force sufficient. to restrain 
them would deter them from cooking up one excuse or an- 
other for moving in and taking possession. The only way to 
get that necessary force was through union of smaller na- 
tions in some sort of federation. 


It was but natural, therefore that when the Czechs, 
straining every effort through Czech leaders in America to 
gain Czech independence, proposed the Slovaks join them. 
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There was agreement. A new creation, Czecho-Slovakia, a 
democracy with autonomy for each partner in the union was 
to be heralded to the world. The Slovaks were particular 
to require specific provisions for Slovakia’s position in that 
union, as is perfectly clear through Ozech acceptance of 
the Pittsburgh Agreement: In that the obligations assumed 
by each party are documented, as. are the principles accepted 
by each as the foundation upon which the new state would 
rest. 

I well remember the high enthusiasm with which Amer- 
icans welcomed the birth of the new state. Czecho-Slovakia 
and democracy seemed to be words interchangeable in mean- 
ing. Thomas Masaryk was spoken of as one of the greatest 
statesmen of the age, a “Grand Old Man,” each of these 
three words beginning with a capital letter. Masaryk was a 
great man in those days and, I was told, that he was a 
Slovak by birth; but education had made him Czech in, out- 
look, and that was to be most unfortunate in its effects: 
But at the time, Masaryk’s star outshone all others in the 
Ozecho-Slovak sky, and if we heard of the Pittsburgh 
Agreement it got all too little notice. 

The rest is painful to recall. Instead of a Czecho-Slova- 
kia where Czechs and Slovaks were “equals with equals, 
free with free’ — a state comparable in administrative 
organizations to the Swiss cantons — the Czech leaders ut- 
terly disregarded the solemn compact with their Slovak 
brothers, invented reasons for disavowing it, and embarked 
at the outset on a centralization policy that put all author- 
ity in Prague. And despite vociferous and continual protests 
it was a policy followed through to the end. 

It was a bald assumption of Czech superiority. Yet we 
must be just and remember that not all Czechs approved 
that policy. There had been Czechs supporting, and very 
valiantly, the Slovak side of the debate while the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement was under discussion. So also there were 
Czechs who did not approve the Masaryk-Benes repudiation 
of that agreement. But they could not influence the men 
launched on the road toward a Czech-controlled union. 

How easy it is for men to fall victim to the lust for 
power! Their judgment warped by excessive American 
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praise, Benes and his adherents believed that only the 
Czechs had the vision and the competence to administer 
and guide the state for whose creation they took the credit. 
They flouted the very principles of democracy on which 
the state had been established. 


_ They became obsessed with the idea of developing a 
Czecho-Slovakia in which there would be no hyphen and no 
capital S, in which the Czech would be dominant, and whose 
people would be known as “‘Czechoslovaks.” They were too 
blind to see that such a project was foredoomed to failure; 
that a people who for a thousand years had endured subjec- 
tion and yet preserved their distinctive culture, traditions, 
and tongue was not material for amalgamation. But truth 
and justice were refused a hearing. By devious arguments 
those in the seats of power professed to justify their course. 


All these years, even after his capitulation to the Ger- 
mans, Benes was the ideal democrat in the eyes of many 
Americans. He was referred to as “the ablest diplomat in 
Europe — the top European statesman.” The legend of 
his democracy has clung to him despite the record. But 
Edward Benes was not the paragon he was held to be. He 
was not a great statesman but a clever politician, with the 
cleverness too often in question. We in Poland knew only 
too well that Czecho-Slovakia was not the embodiment of 
democracy Americans naively supposed it to be, and knew 
that Benes was not the democrat they believed him to be. 
But nothing we could say had any effect. We were accused 
of indulging in malice and jealousy because, as they in ‘their 
superior intelligence asserted, we lived in Poland, a country 
ruled by a dictator! Which showed how much they did NOT 
know. 


Few Americans had been in either country; if they 
had, it was for a brief stay only. They made stopover visits 
in Prague and Warsaw for a day or so while enroute to that 
most delightful (!) of all tourist lands, the Soviet Union — 
from which honest ones came out somewhat less lyrical than 
when they went in. In Prague they met Czechs, as a rule, 
saw the really splendid Czech industries and arts, but saw 
and heard little of Slovaks and Slovakia. If they did it was 
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as, “Czechoslovakia.” The Czechs, in American opinion, were 
Europe’s prize exhibit. Is it any wonder they got satisfac- 
tion out of the role or that it influenced their own opinion 
of themselves? 

Well, “God doesn’t pay every day, but He pays,” a fa- 
mous French woman is credited with having written. And 
Benes and those with him who framed and executed their 
mistaken policies have made the final accounting. Surely 
no one can envy them their last years, when in overweening 
confidence in their own ability they walked into the Soviet 
trap, were deprived of all power, and lingered on until death 
intervened. 

But the past is past. We cannot change its pattern. 
We review it only to learn its lesson, that the same mis- 
takes. may not be made again. For thinking people it is 
full of. guide posts to that future which while we talk 
becomes the present. What of that future for Slovakia? 
The Slovaks are all well aware of how much it depends 
upon them. 


Slovakia must of course be free. Of that there is no 
question. But then what? 


‘You will probably agree that the position taken at the 
time the Slovaks threw in their lot with the Czechs was 
sound. Czechs and Slovaks are blood kin. They are neigh- 
bors, destined to be neighbors with normal commercial and 
other relations, unless another iron curtain descends. There 
is good reason to hope that after these years of servitude 
to -Moscow the Czechs will better understand international 
and. brotherly relationships and the spirit of cooperation. 
One thing will help — they have not the remarkable repu- 
tation in America that they once had. They are less akin 
to. the angels and decidedly more mortal. A real Slovak 
state and a real Czech state — each individual and inde- 
pendent — should appear after the Stalinists are induced 
to return to their own borders. 


“Yet formation of these separate individual states is 
only a beginning. Throughout the ages there has been a Ger- 
man: push to the east and a Russian to the west. In that is 
the core of the problem the world still faces. It is the threat 
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that has always hung like the sword of Democles above 
the heads of the peoples between the Baltic, the Adriatic, 
and the Black seas. 

There is a solution to that problem, but one which our 
Administration in Washington for some reason refuses to 
recognize. That is a regional federation in Central and 
Eastern Europe. If the roughly 115,000,000 people in that 
area were in a federation that gave them a customs union, 
a common currency, standardized armed forces under some 
kind of a joint command, a common foreign policy, and 
whatever else in common or in cooperation they agreed upon 
while retaining complete control of their internal affairs, 
that federation would form so powerful an obstacle to ag- 
gression that no power would dare expand in its direction. 
There is not space here to discuss the enormous and varied 
advantages that would come to each of the countries en- 
tering into such a federation. 


Moseow has forcibly produced a regional union, but 
what a travesty it is! It is to be hoped that when the day 
of liberation comes, the exiles from these lands working 
together with Americans whose ancestors came from those 
lands will have plans for such a regional federation thor- 
oughly discussed and prepared. It would be folly to wait until 
after liberation to get ready. 


I know how faithfully and persistently the Slovaks 
have been fighting all these recent years that Americans 
might know the truth about Slovakia. It is cause for re- 
joicing that the representatives of the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain are uniting in a common effort to fight com- 
munism. The Slovaks have good grounds for holding up 
their heads in this fight, for they have Slovakia with them. 
They are not a front behind which stands a paltry few. 
From what country do we get news of more effective 
guerilla resistance, or of a greater resistance on the part 
of the people to sovietization? The Slovaks are making 
themselves a force to be reckoned with in more ways than 
one. 


I close on a note of confidence in the future. The strug- 
gle for the liberation and re-establishment of a free Central 
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and Bast Hurope will require all the wisdom, courage, and 
persistence we can command. It will mean further suffer- 
ing and blood sacrifice on the part of the peoples of that 
area, possibly on our own part. But in the end right will 
triumph over might. The signs that the tide is at last 
beginning to turn in Right’s favor are appearing on the 
horizon, and we will live to see the task to which we have 
set ourselves accomplished. Slovakia, too, shall be free! 


SLOVAKIA AND INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS IN 1938 
Joseph Kirschbaum 


From the very beginning of Czecho-Slovakia, for twenty 
entire years, Czech policy and diplomacy succeeded in pre- 
senting the Slovak question as an internal problem, about 
which the outside world could say nothing without disturb- 
ing the sovereignty of the Czecho-Slovak State. Even pro- 
fessor Ernest Denis of the Sorbonne in Paris, who was quite 
partial to the Czech nation, wrote as early as 1917 that “the 
Slovak question is of European importance” (1), but for 
Czech politicians it was only an insignificant administrative 
problem. They refused to admit the existence of any Slovak 
problem. 


Thus it happened that Slovakia and Slovak politicians 
were not mentioned in international official documents until 
the fall of 1938. The storm, which broke loose over Czecho- 
Slovakia, tore the cloak of Czech propaganda to shreds, and 
Slovakia, together with other problems of the Czecho-Slovak 
State, came to the forefront of European interests. This 
happened primarily through the neighbors of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, each of whom wished to solve the Slovak question accord- 
ing to their own interests. Since these were not always in 
accord with the interests of the Slovaks, the representatives 
of the Slovak nation undertook everything possible to save 
Slovakia from the catastrophe into which the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was led by the policy of Prague. And so, almost 
simultaneously, we find documents which tell us, on the 
one hand, of the efforts to annex Slovakia to Hungary or 
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Poland, and, on the other hand, of the valiant struggle ef 
Slovak politicians, especially of Dr. Joseph Tiso, Karol Sidor, 
Dr. Ferdinand Duréansky and Dr. Vojtech Tuka, who fought 
for every inch of Slovak territory and Slovak freedom. 

Four solutions of the Slovak question are dealt with 
in diplomatic documents of 1938; these were published by 
the British and American governments under the. title 
“Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945” (Vol. IV, 
Series D). The solutions considered were: 1. Independence 
of Slovakia; 2. autonomy of Slovakia within the framework 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic; 3. autonomous Slovakia 
orientated to Hungary; and, 4. autonomous Slovakia orien- 
tated to Poland (2). 

Magyar diplomacy did everything possible to gain Slo- 
vakia for itself. And since, after Munich, Germany practical- 
ly had a “free hand” in Central Europe, Magyar demands 
were addressed to Berlin, either directly or through Rome. 
German diplomacy and the German General Staff, however, 
did not favor either the Magyar or the Polish solution. In 
1938, Germany persistently and consistently held the posi- 
tion that Slovakia should remain within the framework of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic; Germany even in the least did 
not want an independent Slovakia. This is proved clearly 
and authoritatively by many documents, of which the most 
important are: 

a) The Memorandum of the General Staff of the Wehr- 
macht of October 6, 1938, wherein we find this statement: 
“Consequently, it is in our military interest that Slovakia 
should not be separated from the Czecho-Slovak union, but 
should remain with Czecho-Slovakia under strong German 
influence” (3). 

b) The Memorandum for the Fiihrer of October 7, 
1938, prepared by the German Foreign Ministry, which tells 
about the changes that took place in Czecho-Slovakia after 
the Zilina Agreement, according to which the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic took on a federative form. The Memorandum 
stresses that this solution “even presents certain advantages 
compared with an independent Slovakia.” It then continues 
that “from the point of view of (German) foreign policy, the 
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solution of Slovakia united with Czechia is the easiest of 
achievement” (4). 

c) The note of Erich Kordt, an official of the Foreign 
Ministry, of October 8, 1938, which says that “with regard 
to Slovakia, the Fiihrer thinks it opportune to support the 
Sillein resolutions (autonomy and orientation toward 
Prague)” (5). 

This struggle over the fate of Slovakia took place, of 
course, without the knowledge and participation of Slovak 
political factors, behind the scenes of European diplomacy. 
It happened just as Andrew Hlinka would have expressed 
it: “De nobis sine nobis.’”’ We mention these facts so that 
the development that took place in Slovakia later might 
better be understood — that the Slovaks worked to attain 
independence already at the time that Germany, from Hitler 
through the Foreign Ministry and the General Staff of the 
Wehrmacht, wished to see Slovakia united with Prague. 

In this period we meet with the names of the Slovak 
representatives during the fight for the integrity of Slovakia, 
in the defense of Slovak territories in the south and north. 
And it may be interesting to note that the first official meet- 
ing of the Slovaks with German representatives was arranged 
by Minister Chvalkovsky of the Prague regime. In the nego- 
tiations about the fate of Bratislava, Nitra and KoSice, which 
the Magyars made a claim to with the aid of Italy, the Czech 
factors were so yielding that the Slovak autonomous govern- 
ment considered it its bounden duty not to rely on Prague, 
but to seek out every possible means to prevent those Slovak 
cities from falling into the hands of the Magyars. At that 
time the Slovaks harbored no illusions about the fact that 
Germany really had a free hand in Europe and was deter- 
mined to use it forcefully. Willy-nilly they had to accept the 
fact that only Berlin could possibly prevent the grab of Slovak 
territory and, in fact, a total invasion of Slovakia by the 
Magyars. Thus it was that on October 19, 1938, the first 
meeting of Slovak political leaders took place with the Ger- 
mans: Msgr. Dr. Joseph Tiso, president of the autonomous 
government of Slovakia, and Dr. Ferdinand Duréansky, 
Minister of Justice, met with the Foreign Minister of the 
Third Reich, Dr. Ribbentrop (6). 
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According to the record of this meeting, Dr. Tiso told 
Ribbentrop that the Slovaks were a peace-loving nation and 
wanted to live independently. “The Slovaks had followed,” 
said Dr. Tiso, “the principle of nationality since 1918, when 
Hlinka went to Versailles, although this had been unsuccess- 
ful. Slovakia was ethnologically, as well as in her language 
and literature, an independent territory. On June 5 the draft. 
law had been introduced providing for autonomy for Slova- 
kia under Prague, in which she had only foreign affairs, the 
army and finance in common with Czechia. On October 6 all 
Slovaks had united at Sillein and had taken power into their 
own hands.” 


After this introduction, Dr. Tiso went on to the question 
of Kom4arno and Ko§ice and the efforts of the Magyars to 
use the statistics of 1910 to determine what cities of south- 
ern Slovakia should fall to the Magyars. Dr. Tiso stated that 
the Slovaks can prove that the statistics of 1910 were in- 
correct, nay, even falsified, to enhance the Magyar claims; 
furthermore, if the Magyar demands were accepted, 300,000 
more Slovaks would be forced under Hungary — this in addi- 
tion to the 300,000 already living there. Dr. Tiso and Dr. 
Duréansky, therefore, asked the German Reich to support 
their claims in the interest of the Slovak nation, but especially 
for economic and communicational reasons. 


Ribbentrop answered Dr. Tiso diplomatically. He said 
that “Germany had great understanding for the Slovak 
problems and felt the warmest sympathy for the Slovak 
people. Our attitude toward the Slovak problems was very 
simple: we would welcome the greatest possible measure of 
independence, which in the end was the prerequisite for 
peace in this part of Europe.” But Ribbentrop immediately 
added: “If Slovakia placed great value on national neces- 
sities, she must also respect the national aspirations of the 
Hungarians.” 


It was only after Dr. Tiso presented further arguments 
that Ribbentrop promised to instruct the German ambas- 
sador in Budapest, Erdmansdorf, to tell the Magyars that 
“they should renounce their claims to Pressburg, Nitra, 
Kaschau, Munkatsch and Ungvar, as these towns were vital 
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for Slovakia. He further expressed the hope that the nego- 
tiations would be resumed in one or two days.” 

That same day, October 19, 1938, Ribbentrop again re- 
ceived the Slovak representatives. He himself called them 
for an unofficial visit, during which conversation took place 
not only about the southern territory of Slovakia, but in- 
volved the whole Slovak problem as well. The record of this 
meeting is so important for the understanding of ensuing 
events in Slovakia, that we feel it should he quoted in its 
entirety. Published as Document No. 73, the record is dated 
in Munich, October 19, 1938, and its text is as follows: 


“MEMORANDUM BY AN OFFICIAL OF THE 
FOREIGN MINISTER’S PERSONAL STAFF 


Munich, October 19, 1938 


At about 7 P. M. the Reich Foreign Minister again 
received at his hotel Tiso, the Slovak Prime Minister, 
and Minister Duréansky. He told these gentlemen that 
he had invited them quite unofficially and privately 
in order to ask them what they thought of their rela- 
tions with Prague. 


Whereas Tiso elaborated at length his aim of 
an autonomous Slovakia collaborating with an auto- 
nomous Carpatho-Ukraine under Prague, Duréansky 
seemed to be striving rather for the complete inde- 
pendence of Slovakia, perhaps in union with 
Carpatho-Ukraine. Tiso thought that he would have 
to steer developments slowly and methodically. At 
Sillein he had not wished to make any sudden move. 
If Prague did not adhere to the agreements which 
had been made regarding complete autonomy, with 
the exception of a common foreign policy and com- 
mon army and common State finances, complete sepa- 
ration would soon follow. As a matter of fact, the 
administrative side of finance had already been taken 
over, so that joint control remained only in the State 
finances. In the army, too, agreement had been 
reached in theory to form purely Slovak regiments, 
but this had not yet been put into practice. 
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In reply to a question by the Foreign Minister, 
Tiso said that Slovakia could maintain her indepen- 
dence and economy as long as she was helped mili- 
tarily by guarantees from the Great Powers. It was, 
of course, impossible for her to form a modern army 
for the defense of her frontiers. There were three 
possible orientations in the event of Slovakia’s be- 
coming independent. The first was orientation to- 
ward Czechia, which in the end was probably nearest 
to the Slovaks’ hearts, as Prague had been politically 
weakened and as Slovakia, because of her large raw 
material resources, was also economically the equal 
of the Czech State. The second possibility was orien- 
tation toward Hungary, for which the Hungarians 
were making great efforts; and the third was orienta- 
tion toward Poland. He could not foresee which of 
these tendencies was strongest in the Slovak people 
at present. If the Hungarians persisted in their stiff 
demands, he did not think that there would be much 
sympathy left among the Slovak people for throwing 
in their lot with the Magyars. 


In conclusion, the Minister told his visitors that 
he was naturally interested in the development of 
their country, and he asked them to apply directly to 
him if they ever had any particular or economic 
problems. Hewel.” (7) 


After this visit, excepting the visit of Dr. Ferdinand 
Duréansky in the middle of November 1938, official Slovak 
factors did not have any contacts with representatives of 
the German Reich, neither according to documents, nor 
reality, until March 13, 1939. The visit of Dr. Duréansky to 
Goering, according to the official record, but also according 
to the knowledge of the writer of these lines who accom- 
panied Dr. Duréansky to Berlin, was forced by two circum- 
stances: 1. the Germans demanded the annexation of Devin 
to the German Reich, and, 2. the Czechs were endeavoring 
to prove that Slovak autonomy could not be upheld economi- 
cally and so forced the Slovaks to, seek economic contacts 
with Germany directly. 
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The talk with Goering was mainly about Devin; in this 
matter we were effectively aided by Ing. Karmasin, the re- 
presentative of the Reich in Slovakia, who emphasized the 
point that “the castle of Theben on the rock at the confluence 
of the Morava and Danube was Slovakia’s sole historic 
monument and that all Slovak history books would have to 
be burned if the castle were lost.’’ 


Goering, however, also felt that politically Slovakia 
should remain united with Prague. According to the record, 
“the Field Marshall explained that at the moment the Slovak 
and the Ukrainian questions could be dealt with only within 
the framework of the Czecho-Slovak State” (8). Germany, 
therefore, did not allow the annexation of Slovakia to Hun- 
gary, nor an autonomous Slovakia orientated toward Poland 
and thus enabled Slovakia to escape the catastrophe which 
threatened it in 1938. 


‘How did Prague appraise the situation in Slovakia? In 
the fall of 1938, according to the diplomatic report of the 
German Chargé d’Affaires in Prague, Hencke, the situation 
was described as follows: 


“According to reports here” — says Mr. Hencke’s tele- 
gram — “independence movement in Slovakia is gaining 
ground steadily. Far-reaching autonomy is now demanded 
by political circles in Slovakia formerly loyal to Prague. A 
tendency is evident toward declaration of complete indepen- 
dence. 


“Hungarian Minister here stated that Budapest would 
regard voluntary union of Slovakia, including Carpatho- 
Ukraine, with Hungary as the most practical solution of the 
Slovak question. 


“Polish Legation in Prague is more inclined to the idea 
of an independent Slovak State which would leave open the 
possibility of protectorate under Poland or Hungary” (9). 


References: 1. Ernest Denis, LES SLOVAQUES, Librairie Dela- 
grave, Paris, 1917; 2. Memorandum for the Fiihrer, p. 46; 3. See p. 40; 
4. See p. 47; 5. See p. 49; 6. Memorandum by an official of the Foreign 
Minister’s Personal Staff, pp. 86-92; 7. See pp. 92-93; 8. Note by the 
Director of the Political Department, p. 142; 9. Telegram of Chargé 
d’Affaires Hencke, p. 32. 
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WHY THE SLOVAKS WERE NOT CONTENT IN 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Dr. Arved Grébert 


The Slovaks entered into a common state with the 
Czechs, into Czecho-Slovakia, on the condition that Slovakia 
would have its own self-government, its states’ rights, that 
it would be governed by the people of Slovakia, have its own 
state courts, its own Slovak schools — in a word, that the 
people of Slovakia would be able to exercise their funda- 
mental democratic rights and, thus, be the masters of their 
own destiny. 


Czech Promises and Fulfillment 


I suppose it is quite logical to assume that Czecho-Slo- 
vakia would not have come into being without Slovakia. 
During World War I, the Czechs and Slovaks concluded sev- 
eral agreements of which the best known are the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh agreements. An examination of the Cleve- 
land Agreement tells us that “Slovakia would have com- 
plete national autonomy, its own legislature, its own state 
administration, and complete cultural and political au- 
tonomy.”’ : 

The Pittsburgh Agreement, drafted and signed by T. 
G. Masaryk himself, guaranteed that “Slovakia shall have its 
own administration, its own legislature and its own courts” 
and that the Slovak language “shall be the official language 
in the schools, all state offices and in public life in general.’’ 

In Chicago, T. G. Masaryk told the Slovaks on May 6, 
1918: “I am for the propositon that Slovakia, joined with 
the Czech lands, should have complete self-administration ; 
I am for the propositon that the Slovak language rule in the 
schools, in the churches and in government offices every- 
where.” 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 30, 1918, Masaryk told the 
Slovaks whom he desperately needed to realize his Czecho- 
Slovakia: “Thus it will be that half of the state shall be 
Czech and half Slovak; the Slovak language shail rule in Slo- 
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vakia in the schools and in public office. We understand 
each other. Therefore, there are no words, nor shall there 
be any about any kind of majorizing of the Slovaks by the 
Czechs. You shall be the masters of your household and we 
shall be masters of ours.” 

That same evening, while meeting with the represen- 
tatives of Slovak life, Masaryk said: “You shall have the 
entire administration in your hands, because Slovakia shall 
not be governed from Prague, but shall govern itself.” 

But even if such agreements and promises were not 
made, the Slovaks, just as every nation, still had a natural 
and unalienable right to freedom, self-determination and in- 
dependence. Surely, no adherent of the democratic way of 
life will deny that the Slovaks definitely should have admin- 
istered the territory which they inhabited since about the 
sixth century. 


Slovakia Flooded By Czechs 


But what happened in 1918, when the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was established? Just as soon as Slovakia was 
annexed to the Czech lands, thousands of Czechs poured into 
Slovakia to help administer the state. It is true, of course, 
that Slovakia did need some experts to take over the state 
administration from the Magyar bureaucracy. But she cer- 
tainly did not need the multitude of workers that Prague had 
sent. Slovakia did not need the thousands. of small Czech 
officials, teachers, clerks, policemen, soldiers, detectives, 
railroadmen, businessmen, farmers, laborers, postmasters, 
mailmen, janitors, etc., who flooded Slovakia and deprived 
the Slovaks of work in their own homeland. 

In 1910, there were 7,556 Czechs in Slovakia. When the 
first census in Czecho-Slovakia was taken February 15, 1921, 
twenty-eight months after the Republic was established, 
Czech statistics showed that there were 71,733 Czechs in Slo- 
vakia. Did their numbers decrease after that? From 1921 
hundreds of young Slovaks graduated from the new schools 
every year, but were not even considered for state positions; 
many took up technical training to fit them for particular 
jobs, but that did not help to any noticeable extent. In 1930, 
twelve years after the founding of the Republic, Czechs were 
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still coming into Slovakia “to help the Slovaks run their 
State’; Czech statistics put the number of Ozechs in Slo- 
vakia at 130,926 — an increase of 87.89 per cent over 1921! 
Eight years later, in 1938, their number increased to about 
200,000. In the meantime, about that many Slovaks had 
to seek a livelihood in neighboring countries and in more 
distant lands. The Czechs were doing the same thing the Ma- 
gyars had done prior to 1918. 


After Munich, when Czech officials had to leave the 
Sudetenland, the NARODNE NOVINY (National News) of 
Bratislava remarked (October 13, 1938): “from the lands 
occupied by Germany they will now be sending all, or at 
least the majority of State employees to Slovakia. We see 
hundreds of these people coming in daily.” 


Czech officials and people took over not only the 
leading and key positions in Slovakia, but also positions 
that were completely subordinate or unimportant, like jani- 
tors, official servants, doormen, etc., which the Slovaks un- 
questionably could have filled very easily — even those who 
had little or no schooling. From 1921 to 1930, the number of 
State employees in the agricultural division increased by 
57.93 per cent; in industry and the trades by 50.16 per cent; 
in business and banking by 67.93 per cent. While 203 inde- 
pendent Czech farmers settled in Slovakia up to 1921, their 
number increased to 1,031 by 1930 — this being due “main- 
ly to the colonization of Czech legionaires on some of the 
estates which were parcelled up” in Slovakia. During the 
same period, the number of Czechs in public administration 
increased by 14.10 per cent; in the schools, in the category 
of officials, by 70.41 per cent; in the free vocations and the 
health service by 89.96 per cent; in the post-office depart- 
ment by 10.74 per cent. And during that same time (1921- 
1930), the number of independent Czech entenprises in in- 
dustry and the trades increased by 112.56 per cent; in busi- 
ness and banking by 184.65 per cent. 

A. Bohaé, Czech statistician, whose statistics we have 
used above, remarked in 1935 that “even Czech labor in- 
creased in industry” and that “in the practical professions 
in Slovakia, the Czechs will be validating themselves sig- 
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nificantly in the future and instead of the Czech official, as 
up to now, Slovakia in the future will see more Czech trades- 
men, businessmen, trained workers and enterprisers” (CESI 
NA SLOVENSKU, “Statisticky Obzor, XVI, é. 4-5, Prague, 
1935). 

Slovakia — A Czech Colony 


Slovakia really became a Czech colony. Thousands of - 
Czechs, whom the Slovaks did not need, came into Slova- 
kia. Even Dr. Vavro Srobar, notorious Czechofile and Mi- 
nister of the Prague government, publicly remarked in 
1919: ‘In recent times, the official forces arriving here from 
Bohemia, are mediocre and are committing various trans- 
gressions. Many Czechs are coming into Slovakia as if it 
were an occupied territory and think that they may exploit 
ate 

Kornel Stodola, another notorious “Czechoslovak” (a 
Czech Slovak, ie. a Slovak in the pay of the Czechs), who 
held the position of referent of the Postal Service and Rail- 
roads in Slovakia, complained as early as Decmber 17, 1918: 
“From the ministries of Prague they are sending us people 
we did not order and this is causing us great difficulties”’ 
(Srobar: OSLOBODENE SLOVENSKO, p. 437). 


Michael Slavik, another great “Czechoslovak,” also 
found something to complain about. As the administrator 
(zupan) of the Zemplin region, he sent a confidential me- 
morandum to T. G. Masaryk on June 1, 1922, in which he 
complained: “Czechs have been appointed as servants in 
Slovakia, despite the fact that local good Slovaks sought 
those positions. Even though we do not have a great intel- 
ligentsia, nevertheless you will have to admit that there are 
plenty of us who could be servants, because we know how to 
serve after being servants for a thousand years!” 


But the people quoted evidently forgot that Slovakia 
really was a colony for the Czechs. “If we succeed in saving 
the Slovaks,’ we find in NASE SLOVENSKO (Our Slova- 
kia, in 1907, No. 1, p. 4), in Czech, “our brother Czechs will 
thereby be presented with a wide field of operation, because 
those, for whom there is no place in Bohemia, will come 
to Slovakia and undoubtedly find here a wealthy source of 
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livelihood.”’ And Otto’s Commercial Dictionary (Ottiiv ob- 
chodni slovnik), published in Czech in 1919, states quite 
plainly (Vol 2, p. 1217) in 1919 that “Slovakia shall be our 
colonial land; it is incorrect to hold to the view that, per- 
haps, a colonial territory must not border on the mother- 
land. An example is Russia with Siberia.” 


Conscious of his own’ power, Dr. Edward Benes 
threatened in his notorious “Speech to the Slovaks” in 1933: 
“T will always stand out of principle against the political 
fantasy — I cannot call it by any other name — which, 
speaking about a Slovak administration, Slovak bureaus and 
Slovak economical management and enterprising, mints 
the one-sided slogan “Slovakia for the Slovaks’.” And Kili- 
ma wrote in the publication “SLOVENSKO” (Slovakia) : 
“We have gained Slovakia not only for Czech culture, but 
also for Czech business.” Furthermore, in his book ‘“Vy- 
chova a vojsko” (Training and the Army), Dr. F. Oberpfal- 
cer wrote that the Czechs must not lose their interest in 
Slovakia, because if the Czechs did not have Slovakia “there 
would return therefrom to us a multitude of our employees, 
for whom there would be no work in our country, misery 
and dissatisfaction with all their consequences would be in- 
creased.” 

The Outflow of Slovak Blood 


While Slovakia was being flooded with Czechs, the native 
Slovaks, lacking working facilities, had to emigrate to 
France, Belgium, Germany, Canada, Brazil, Argentina and 
the United States. While thousands of Czechs got soft jobs 
in Slovakia, native Slovaks had to struggle beyond the 
ocean in a foreign, unfriendly environment for bread. Be- 
neath the Tatras the Czechs lived in comfort and fared 
well, whereas native sons of Slovakia had to go to the 
forests and jungles of Brazil and Argentina and the mines 
of France and Belgium. In the “liberated fatherland,” after 
large Magyar estates were parcelled, Czech legionnaires 
were able to get land, but the sons of Slovak farmers, be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient land, had to clear jungles and 
forests in Argentina, or slave on the plantations of Brazil. 
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So that we might have an idea of the magnitude of 
Slovak emigration, let us turn to statistics: in the period 
from 1924—1928, out of every 10,000 population, 7.7 per 
cent emigrated to European countries from Czech lands and 
14.3 per cent from Slovakia; from 1929 to 1933 only 3.6 
per cent emigrated from Czech lands, while 14.8 per cent 
emigrated from Slovakia to European countries. And what 
do statistics tell us about emigration overseas? Figuring 
on the same basis, we find that 1.9 per cent emigrated from 
Czech lands, while 38.1 per cent went out of Slovakia; and 
from 1929—1933, 0.6 per cent from the Czech lands, but 
12.6 per cent from Slovakia (see: Annuaire statistique de 
la République tchécoslovaque, 1938, p. 33). 


We must bear in mind, too, that it was mainly the Su- 
deten Germans who emigrated from the Czech lands and not 
Czechs. In 1930, out of every 100,000 people in Slovakia, 
503.15 had emigration visas, whereas only 54.72 had them 
in Bohemia and 68.70 in Moravia-Silesia (vd. Chura, Slo- 
vensko bez dorastu? p. 187). 


In 1922, out of the total number of emigrants in the 
United States from Czecho-Slovakia, 42 per cent were 
Slovaks. A year later the figure rose to 51 per cent, and in 
1924 pyramided to 62.6 per cent. In the latter year, the 
Slovaks made up 78.1 per cent of the total emigration from 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


This, then, is what the Czechs called the “liberation” of 
Slovakia from the Magyars! This flooding of Slovakia with 
Czechs, however, did not serve to benefit only the indi- 
vidual Czech emigrants themselves. There was more than 
that to it. The 200,000 Czechs in Slovakia represented the 
actual support of Czech hegemony over Slovakia. The 
200,000 Czech officials, policemen, soldiers, clerks, bankers, 
teachers, etc., signified a complete occupation of Slovakia, 
which at that time had a population of about 2.8 million. 
The Czechs were everywhere in Slovakia; there was not a 
single bureau, institution, community, city and village, enter- 
prise, or cultural institution, without a Czech, the represen- 
tative, support and confidante of the Czech hegemony over 
Slovakia. 
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It was obvious that Slovakia could not liberate herself 
from this situation without a political upheaval from the 
outside. We must remember, too, that in 1921, there were 
18,364 Czech soldiers and officers in Slovakia, but in 1930 
their number rose to 20,652 — as admitted by Czech statis- 
tics. The Slovaks, for “security” reasons were for the most 
part forced to serve their term in the army in Czech lands. 
In Slovakia there were 2,891 Czech and only 1,543 Slovak 
gendarmes; of this number, 104 Czechs and only 21 Slovaks 
were officers. Of course, even here the Czechs were in key 
positions and a great part of the Slovaks was very care- 
fully “selected,” so that a “Czech Slovak” (Slovak renegade 
in the pay of the Czechs) practically always was pre- 
ferred to a patriotic, nationally conscious Slovak. 

The world was told by official Czech propaganda and 
representatives of the Prague regimes that the Slovaks 
joined with the Czechs, as equal partners, to form the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. We were told that the Slovaks and 
the Czechs ruled equally in the State and that the Slovaks 
determined their own state affairs in Slovakia. The Ma- 
gyars had done the same thing before the Czechs. The truth, 
however, was something else. The Slovaks pleaded, begged 
and entreated the Benes Czechs for twenty years to come 
to their senses and recognize in a practical way the inherent 
rights of the Slovak nation, the right of the Slovaks to 
govern their own state within the framework of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, but to no avail. The inevitable happened in 1939. 
Czecho-Slovakia had to collapse like a house of cards, be- 
cause it treated the majority of its inhabitants as second- 
rate citizens. “Czechoslovak” democracy failed utterly, be- 
cause in reality it made a mockery of the great funda- 
mental principles that make up for a democracy. 


WHO SAID IT? 


“None of us has the right to obligate definitely for the future our 
people and state in fundamental matters, internal or international, 
to anything. ... That holds for all of us and, above all, even for me 
personally. | think that it is necessary that this be altogether clear. 
That is why from the beginnning | have refused to make any funda- 
mental, internal or international, ties...... ” — (Dr. Edward Benes, to 
the Czechoslovak State Council, Nov. 25, 1941). 
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SLOVAKIA IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
NUREMBERG TRIALS 


Dr. Andrej Dubina 


In the documents, read during the Nuremberg trials 
against the main culprits of Hitler’s regime, Slovakia was 
mentioned several times. The events concerning the procla- 
mation of Slovak independence and the political existence of 
the Slovak Republic were subjected to the examination of 
the representatives of the victorious powers. 


How did Slovakia and her leading political factors fare 
before the Nuremberg tribunal? Into what kind of a light 
was the proclamation of Slovak independence placed, which 
the regime of the late Dr. BeneS regarded as treason, as the 
cause of the break-up of Czecho-Slovakia and punished with 
the gallows? 

In the interesting book that was published in London in 
1946 by Peter de Mendelssohn, under the title “The Nurem- 
berg Documents — Some Aspects of German War Policy 
1939—1945,” we can find a meritorious answer to these 
questions. That answer completely contraverts the Czech 
accusations according to which leading Slovak factors are 
Quislings and that the politics of the Hlinka Slovak People’s 
Party caused the disintegration of Czecho-Slovakia. 

On the basis of the Documents read before the Nurem- 
berg tribunal, it is crystal clear that Germany already in 
1936—1937 had worked out its “Directive for Unified Prepa- 
ration for War of the Armed Forces” by the Minister of War 
Blomberg, and that in September 1938 the invasion of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia began to be enacted according to the plan 
“Case Green.” In this plan Slovakia and her leading politica! 
figures were not even considered by the leading German cir- 
cles, and the Germans did not figure on any help from Slo- 
vakia, nor did they need it. The planned invasion and occu- 
pation of Czecho-Slovakia came to naught with the Munich 
Pact of the four Great Powers, by which a part of Czecho- 
Slovakia was handed over to the Germans with the consent 
of the Prague Government headed by Dr. Benes, and the 
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rest of Ozecho-Slovakia came under the direct economical 
and political. dependence of Germany. When Dr. Benes 
himself wrote about this pact and its consequences in 1943, 
he said that it was for Czecho-Slovakia ‘‘a fatal blow.” 

We do not meet with Slovakia and her factors, espe- 
cially with Dr. Tiso, Sidor and Dr. Duréansky, in the Nu- 
remberg Documents until March 1939. What was left of 
Czecho-Slovakia at that time? Indeed, Czecho-Slovakia was 
beset upon not only by Germany but also the rest of her 
neighbors and had succumbed to her “fatal. blow,” that is, 
had died, factually had ceased to exist as a state. 

Peter de Mendelssohn quotes the record of Hitler’s 
office about the visit of the president of the autonomous 
Government of Slovakia to Berlin; Tiso was called by Hit- 
ler after the Czech army putsch in Slovakia (March 10). 

According to the Nuremberg Documents, quoted b 
Mendelssohn: a 

“The Czechs’’ — Hitler told Dr. Tiso — “were violating 
the Munich agreement and were behaving in a provocative 
manner intolerable to Germany. At Munich, Germany had 
solved the Czech question according to her Weltanschauung 
but if ‘this solution leads to no results, we have decided ab- 
solutely to pursue it to its conclusion, without consideration 
for his ideological principle.” 

Hitler, however, was not altogether satisfied even with 
Slovakia. Mendelssohn says: 

“The attitude of Slovakia was also a disappointment to 
him. In the past year — the record states — the Fuhrer 
had to face the difficult decision whether or not to permit 
Hungary to occupy Slovakia. He had been under a wrong 
impression as he had of course believed that Slovakia 
wished to be annexed to Hungary. This error was caused 
by the fact that Slovakia was farther away from Germany 
and by the importance of the more serious problems which 
then overshadowed this question. It was only in the crisis 
that the Fithrer was dissuaded from this opinion. It was 
then that he first heard and noted that Slovakia wished to 
conduct her own affairs. 


“Now he had permitted Minister Tiso to come here in 
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order to make his position clear in a very short time. Ger- 
many had no interests to the east of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. It was indifferent to him what happened there. The 
question was whether Slovakia wished to conduct her own 
affairs or not. He did not wish for anything from Slovakia. 
But he wanted to secure final confirmation as to what Slo- 
vakia really wanted. He did not wish that reproaches should 
come from Hungary that he was preserving something which 
did not wish to be preserved at all. He took a liberal view 
of unrest and demonstrations in general, but in this con- 
nection, unrest was only an outward indication of internal 
instability. He would not tolerate it and he had for that 
reason permitted Tiso to come in order to hear his deci- 
sion. It was not a question of days but of hours. He had 
stated at the time that if Slovakia wished to make herself 
independent, he would support this endeavor and even guar- 
antee it. He would state by his own word as long as Slo- 
vakia made it clear that she desired independence. If she 
hesitated or did not wish to dissolve her connection with 
Prague, he would leave the destiny of Slovakia to the mercy 
of events for which he was no longer responsible.” 

Hitler then asked Ribbentrop — writes Mendelssohn — 
whether he had anything to add to what he had said. Rib- 
bentrop repeated that the decision must be made in a few 
hours and not in several days. 


“He (Ribbentrop) showed the Fithrer a message he had 
just received which reported Hungarian troop movements 
on the Slovak frontiers. The Fiihrer read this report, men- 
tioned it to Tiso and expressed the hope that Slovakia would 
soon make her decision.’ 


That is the end of the record concerning Tiso’s visit to 
Berlin. To properly appreciate the position that Slovakia 
and her leading political figures faced at the time, it is 
necessary to quote an additional document. It is the tele- 
gram of the Magyar Regent, Nicholas Horthy, sent to 
Hitler March 3, 1939, which reads as follows: 


“Your Excellency — my sincere thanks. I can hardly 
tell you how happy I am because this Head Water Region 
— I dislike using big words — is of vital importance to the 
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life of Hungary. In spite of the fact that our recruits have 
only been serving for five weeks, we are going into this 
affair with eager enthusiasm. The dispositions have already 
been made. On Thursday, the 16th of this month, a fron- 
tier incident will take place which will be followed by the 
big blow on Saturday. I shall never forget this proof of 
friendship, and Your Excellency may rely on my unshak- 
able gratitude at all times. Your devoted friend — Horthy.” 

Under the circumstances Slovakia had to choose whe- 
ther she wanted to be occupied by Germany and Hungary, or 
whether she wanted to proclaim her independence. Tertium 
non datur. Independence, after all, is the supreme goal of 
every nation, and every nation of the world made. use of the 
first opportunity that presented itself to gain independence. 
Slovakia did not want to be occupied by Hungary or by 
Germany. What could Dr. Tiso and his colleagues do under 
the circumstances? Well, they did not act on their own. 
They returned to Bratislava and informed the members of 
the autonomous government of Slovakia about what had 
transpired. Hacha ordered the Slovak Assembly. to con- 
vene, and the duly elected representatives of the Slovak peo- 
ple decided the fate of Slovakia: they unanimously pro- 
claimed the independence of Slovakia. 


Did the Slovaks do wrong according to the Nuremberg 
Documents? Certainly not! In the light of these documents 
the leaders of Slovak political life were justified in doing 
just what they did. The Documents disprove completely 
the contentions of Czech propaganda and the so-called 
“People’s Courts” of Dr. Benes’s State. The Documents 
further state the stand of Karol Sidor against the methods 
used by the Germans in those hectic days. 


Nevertheless, the judiciary of Dr. BeneS condemned 
and sentenced to death the main creators of the Slovak 
Republic. Dr. Joseph Tiso died on the gallows, Dr. Duréan- 
sky was sentenced to die on the gallows in absentia, and 
Karol Sidor was sentenced to 20 years at hard labor in ab- 
sentia. Thousands upon thousands of others were jailed and 
exiled and their properties confiscatec. 


Slovak political factors did not betray their nation, but 
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protected it against invasion, occupation and annexation, 
gas chambers and concentration camps. But for that Benes 
and his politcal regime denounced them as traitors. The Slo- 
vaks were held responsible for a situation which they them- 
selves had not created — a situation into which they were 
thrust along with the Czech nation by the anti-democratic, 
anit-Christian, anti-Slovak and imperialistic policies of the 
late but not lamented Dr. Edward Benes, the man who sold 
out the Slovak and Czech nations twice within a decade to 


totalitarian powers. 
e e e 


CASTLES OF SLOVAKIA 


BUDATIN 


The ruins of the Budatin Castle stand opposite Zilina, 
just about where the Kysuca pours into the Vah. In its time 
it stood guard over the Jablunkov Pass and the old commer- 
cial highways. Slovak history tells us that the Slovaks, led 
by Joseph Hurban, fought two battles here during the rebel- 
lion of the 1848-1849: the first one September 11, 1848, and 
the second January 2, 1849. During the latter fight the 
archives of Budatin, which today undoubtedly could have 
shed some light on the foggy history of ancient Slovakia, 
were destroyed by fire. In 1922-23, the lower part of the 
castle was restored which was adorned with a typical Budatin 
tower. 

In the castle there are two spacious rooms, one on the 
ground floor and the other on the upper floor, which are 
adorned with numerous pictures, most of them portraits of 
former owners of the castle. In one of the side rooms is a 
portrait of Ludmila Lazansky, to whom the Slovaks even 
today refer to as “our good Ludmila.’ The people still re- 
call that the mistresses of Budatin Castle treated the Slo- 
vaks rather decently and that one of them even had a bridge 
built across the Vah river at a time when there was no work 
and people were starving. The rooms of the castle tower 
are especially interesting, containing as they do many 
precious antiquities. The view of the river and the vicinity 
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from the tower is very beautiful. In the corridor of the tower 
one can also see the memorable cell with the escutcheon 
of the Sufog-Komar family, where the daughter of GaSpar 
Sufog, Catherine, was walled in, according to popular 
legend for refusing to marry the man of her father’s choice. 
From the highest point of Budatin one can see the topmost 
parts of the ruins of Lietava Castle. 

Budatin is mentioned in history as early as 1250; at 
that time the tower existed, but not the other adjacent build- 
ings. That year the Budatin Chapter issued the document 
which determined and defined the properties of the Dukes 
of Zvolen. The village of “Wudatin” is also mentioned in the 
thirteenth century. At the beginning of the following 
century, Budatin became the property of the king. 


It is interesting to note that although Matthew Cak, 
“the lord of the Vah and the Tatras,” ruled over thirty 
castles, he never was the lord of Budatin. Maximilian, a loyal 
adherent of Robert, was awarded Budatin shortly after it 
came into royal possession. 


During the reign of King Zigmund of the House of 
Luxembourg, the Czech Brethren from Tabor settled be- 
neath Budatin. In 1431 they captured Zilina which was well 
fortified at that time, according to a document left by Zig- 
mund. Old documents mention a certain Ladislaus of Hatna, 
a valiant warrior, who was called to Budatin from Bohemia 
by King Zigmund. Undoubtedly he became the captain of 
the castle because he served Zigmund well; he escorted the 
king to Milan for a coronation and two years later (1433) 
also to Rome. The widow of Ladislaus, Raphaela, married 
GaSpar Sufog, a Slovak whose name really was Komar 
(Magyar translation ‘“Szunyok’’). 


In the sixteenth century, there was a struggle for the 
throne of Hungary between King Ferdinand and John Za- 
polsky, just when the Turks threatened to take everything. 
While the rivals fought it out for the crown of Hungary, 
the wealthy landowners exploited the situation to enhance 
their own positions. Many castles were taken by the plun- 
derers. The vicinity of Zilina was terrorized by the notorious 
John and Raphael of Podmanin, who finally even took Buda- 
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tin away from the Sufog-Komar family. The castles Hri¢ov 
and.Lednica, together with Budatin, became the feared resi- 
dences of the robber knights. Zilina was their political cen- 
trum. The Podmanin brothers were apprehended and con- 
victed by the regional court for their crimes, but when they 
humbled themselves and begged forgiveness, the king 
amnestied them and returned their properties. But they had 
to give up Budatin to the Sufiog-Komar clan. Later Budatin 
came into the hands of Gaspar Sunog; the story of the 
walled-in bride originated in his time. 

At the beginning of December 1848, Joseph Miloslav 
Hurban, Slovak patriot from Beckov, and emperor’s officers 
Bloudek, Zach and Janeéek organized an expedition of 
volunteers in TeSin, Silesia. This volunteer army joined with 
a division of the Austrian army, which then took everything 
along the Kysuca and stood before Budatin on December 
11th. At that time, Budatin was guarded by a Magyar gar- 
rison, but the volunteers had little trouble in dispersing it. 
When, however, they attempted to cross the bridge into 
Zilina, they were surprised by the Magyars who cannonaded 
them and forced the expedition back to Budatin. With the 
Magyar army was also the son of the mistress of the Budatin 
Castle, Lady Caky, who in the meantime had fled from the 
castle disguised as a peasant. 

On January 2, 1849, another battle was staged at Buda- 
tin. The volunteers, led by Hurban, Zach and Bloudek, were 
aided by the forces of General Gotz of Austria. After sur- 
prising the Magyars and taking the bridge over the Vah, the 
volunteers rested in Zilina for six days and then moved 
farther into the Trenéin country. The archives of Budatin 
Castle were destroyed by fire during this battle. 

e 


e e 
WHO SAID IT? 


“Some pussy-footing ostriches criticize the treaty be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia Our close collabo- 
ration with the Soviet Union needs no explanation. We do 
not want anything from the Russians except protection 
from the Germans, and the Russians want nothing whatso- 
ever from us.” — (Jan Masaryk, BUSINESS WEEK, May 
13, 1944). 
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LETTRICH’S REGIME IN THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 
Dr. Andrew Dubina 


In the fall of 1948, the International Peasant Union 
presented a memorandum concerning the political situation 
in central and south-eastern Europe to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. It is a very interesting document; 
it has the backing of such personalities as Dr. Maéek, Dr. 
Dimitrov, Mikolejezyk, Ferenc Nagy, Dr. Joseph Cerny and 
other representatives of the central European nations. The 
memorandum is replete with figures and statistics that con- 
demn the regimes of so-called “people’s” democracies and 
their representatives. 

The memorandum also says something about the condi- 
tions in Slovakia and the Czech lands since the re-establish- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia. There are indications that his part 
of the memorandum was prepared by the Czech Agrarians: 
Cerny, Veverka and Klime%. Ironically enough, the mem- 
crandum is also signed by a small son of a great father, 
Fedor HodzZa, a Czech Slovak (‘‘Czechoslovak” !) 

Since Czech politicians had a hand in the memorandum, 
it follows naturally that not everything is mentioned in the 
memorandum that happened since 1945 in Slovakia against 
democracy and human rights. But even what the memoran- 
dum does mention about the conditions in Slovakia since 
1945 is a terrible condemnation of the regime in power at 
that time and its leaders: Lettrich, Hodza, Ferjencik and 
their helpers, who today pose as democrats and defenders 
of democracy in western Europe and America. 

Behold the kind of democracy that prevailed in Slovakia 
at a time when Lettrich’s regime boasted of representing 
over 62 per cent of the electorate (I quote from the memo- 
randum) : 

“All human rights were trampled upon since 1945. No- 
body was certain of his fundamental right to life and free- 
dom. People were murdered arbitrarily and prisons were filled 
with the victims of class justice. 


“Already in the spring of 1945 the Soviet army of ‘libera- 
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tion’ occupied the eastern part of Slovakia. On the basis of 
the denunciations of local Communists more than 20,000 
innocent citizens were arrested and deported to the coal pits 
in the Donbasse region of the USSR.” 

That is how the memorandum begins and then continues 
to say that Czecho-Slovakia became “a model police state. 
Those who refused to become obedient tools of the regime 
were deprived of all functions, if a worse fate did not befall 
them. Every personal opinion, every resistance was brutally 
suppressed.” 

“The universally recognized differentiation between 
legislative, executive and judicial powers was done away 
with. The administrative machine rendered verdicts and 
confiscated properties. 

“The parliament — that was never the result of free 
elections, but was composed on the basis of delegated power 
of the privileged parties, allowed by the grace of the Com- 
munist party — approved all decrees and changes. 

“The decisions of the courts were influenced by the press 
and the demands, manifestations and rallies of the masses. 


“Violence and lawlessness acquired a form of apparent 
legality. Morale was destroyed; base denunciation was raised 
to a civic virtue.” 


Certainly we need not quote further from the memoran- 
dum to illustrate the kind of “democracy” introduced into 
Slovakia and Bohemia by the collaborators with Bolshevism 
when they came into power in 1945 by the grace of Moscow 
and the Communist Parties of Czecho-Slovakia. 


A queer democracy indeed: arbitrary murders, deporta- 
tions, confiscations, concentration camps, gallows and jails 
for thousands of the best Slovak people just because they 
did not agree with the regime and did not want their Slova- 
kia subordinated to ruthless Czecho-bolshevik sovereignty! 


But the representatives of Lettrich’s regime still have 
the gall to talk about democracy, pose as defenders of the 
democratic way of life! What is more, even in emigration they 
dare denounce the victims of their political revenge and 
brutality as enemies of democracy! How much spiritual base- 
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ness and heartlessness must be necessary to do a thing like 
that?! 

We Slovaks say that a pitcher goes for water only until 
it is broken. All these ‘democrats’ — as they did in the past 
— even now hide themselves behind the false reputation of 
Edward Benes. For them he was a model; they wanted to 
imitate him at home and they want to emulate him even 
in emigration — though some of them with their intelligence 
would not stand a chance of becoming squires in the lowliest 
Slovak village. 


We know that Dr. Benes talked a lot about democracy 
and at the same time ordered the deportation of 3,500,000 
Germans, the enslavement of 3,000,000 Slovaks, and the 
hanging of his political opponents. And BeneS got away 
with this kind of “democracy” for a while. Finally, however, 
his own brand of democracy caught up with him and he him- 
self became a victim of his lies and frauds. He perished 
miserably, hated by millions of people — the victims of his 
anti-democratic and anti-Christian policies. 


And such an end awaits all the Czech and Slovak fol- 
lowers of Dr. BeneS. For a time they still shall be able to hide 
behind the mask of defenders of democracy and pose as vic- 
tims of Bolshevism. However, the time shall come when they 
shall be unmasked before the whole world. There is a lot of 
innocent blood on their hands — more than they can hope 
to wash off in a lifetime. They have overcompromised them- 
selves with Bolshevism and have no right to speak in the 
name of the nations they have cast into misery and mis- 
fortune. 

Slowly but surely the light of truth is piercing its way 
through the fog of “Czecho-Slovak” democracy — the hand- 
maid of the ‘‘people’s’” democracy of Moscow. 
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